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Phe story of an Army in disintegration—of the 300.. 
% 000 German troops trapped with no possibility of rescue |v 
- in the attack on Stalingrad. The noise and stench of battle. | * 
~ | 
~ the panic of the troops, the ruin of an army, the disintegra- si 
- tion of command brought to life in a book which will rank § |. 
Dd with the greatest military writing. 
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COMPANY COMMANDER f : 
By CHARLES B. MACDONALD 
7 
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A classic among military books, COMPANY COMMANDER, t 
a 
unique in its field, is the clear, battlewise writing of a replace- é 
ment company commander—a man who took one company 
through the Battle of the Bulge, who saw his company disinte- 7 
grate under crushing attack Cand believed that it was his own 
C 
fault). aman who was wounded and evacuated and returned to 
lead another company of the same regiment across Germany 
into Czechoslovakia. — 
This is a handbook for small unit leaders—and an example 
of really fine combat narrative. 
| | 
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Salerno to the 


Alps: A History of the Fifth Army 
Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. STARR 


The magnificent story of one of the bitter. 
est campaigns of all time. Fifth Army’s drive 
up the Italian boot, over the Apennines, 
through the Po Valley and into the Alps will 
rank with the classic military histories of all 
time. 


Salerno, Cassino, Anzio, the Winter Line, 
Leghorn, the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the 
Po—these were incidents in one of the most 
grinding campaigns in history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant 
study of the staff work, the logistics, the tac. 
tics, the combat which secured Italy. $6.00. 
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:| Where Did They Come From: 
s, 
ll 
Hl ee . ;' 
Vhere did they rise from? Arnold, Spaatz, Kenney, Doolittle; 
Where did we find the men— Vandegrift, Geiger, Smith and Schmidt; 
e, [he men who could lead us in battle Hodges, Patton, Simpson, Gerow; 
1e When war came to us again? Halsey, Fletcher, Hewitt, Kinkaid; 
st Eaker, Vandenberg, Brereton, Twining; 
Men who could build and train and lead the forces, Clark, Stark and Patch, Turner and Hodge; 
Tackle a job of any given size— Stilwell, Devers, Buckner, Truscott; 
nt Jump from commander to admiral, captain to general; Mitscher, Conolly, Ingram, Ragsdale; 
C- Take command however abrupt the rise; Chennault, Stratemeyer, Krueger, and Lear; 


0. Win the seas of ten thousand miles of ocean McNair, McNarney, Somervell, Handy; 


— > cp: > Ene » Ve Ks -L3ac) ‘ A , . 
And beyond the seas the enemy lands and skies: Wainwright, W edemeyer, Edwards and Horne; 


Richardson, Clay, Ingersoll, Clark; 


Where did they come from? : ; 
, Sultan, Wheeler, Lee, and Lutes. 


How did we have those men, 
lhe men who were here to lead us = ; 
ra These and a sounding roster of others, 
When war was our lot again? 

All went once from farm and town, 


| Said good-bye to fathers, mothers, 

oo Many have asked it and some still wonder, _" “ ” 1 hers, ° os 

».00 ee tog ; ) a soldier's, a sailor's renown. 
00 Seem still astonished that a peaceable nation 2 ee ee ee ee 
|.25 Neve od for : =—s lunde Earned a commission, duties began; 
00 Never noted for aggression or plunder, 


: , . a, Learned the need for preparation; 
Never wanting a world’s domination, earned the ‘. ae 


. . . ‘ Learned to command and train and plan 
Could thrice in a century, 


7 Riel tetesttie. clenslonhe Plan for the day of need of the nation, 
1 Grow forth, go forth, stride forth to war— The day the order would pe for war 
March forth, sail forth, fly forth to war— This they kept on preparing for. 
And each time return as conqueror. , me 
+ Where did they arise from? 
hey heard the names unfamed till then # Where did we find those a: 
5.00 The names of those who led their men. The men who could lead us in battle 
5.00 [hey wondered whence those names had come When war came upon us again— 
2 Names today like the crash of a drum: The men who could bring us through to victorious end? 
5.00 Where did they come from? 
oa Marshall, MacArthur, Eisenhower, Bradley; 
5.00 


King, Leahy, Nimitz, and Spruance; Where did you come from, friend! 
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[HE PRESENT WAR IN CHINA IS ESSEN- 
tially a rifle, machine-gun and mortar 
conflict. Field artillery has been used to 
some extent in major engagements, but 
in seventy-hve per cent of the battles 
small arms decide the issue. Neither the 
Communists nor the Government are 
able to manufacture enough artillery am- 
munition for their needs. This shortage 
is acute with respect to American weap 
ons. 

Aircraft is used by the Government 
army, and of all arms is most feared by 
the Communists, who lack it. Both sides 
make armored vehicles, 
chiefly in platoons and companies; armor 
is generally misused tactically. 

Thus the war hinges on the pro 
ficiency of infantry. 


some use of 


The general class origin, physical ap- 
pearance and intelligence of the Red sol 
dier are about the same as those of the 


Mayor nosert B. nicc, Cavalry, was in- 
jured by a TNT explosion while train- 
ing on a battle course as a unit com- 
mander of the 106th Cavalry (M) in 
1942. From 1943 to 1948 he served as 
a military observer with British, Iranian, 
Soviet, Iraqi and Chinese armies. While 
observing the Manchurian phase of the 
China Civil War in 1947 he was cap- 
tured by the Chinese Communists near 
Changchun. He and his assistant, Cap- 
tain John W. Collins, were placed in 
solitary confinement for thirty-four days 
and tried by the Chinese Reds. He is 


now on duty in Washington. 


Nationalist soldier. He is usually il- 
literate though better indoctrinated po- 
litically. He is not as well trained as the 
Government soldier with one important 
exception—he can make long, fast 
marches, and this is a key factor in CCP 
successes, now that the Nationalist troops 
are chiefly on the defensive. A ‘ano 
ing complex” typifies the Red soldier 
whereas a “pillbox complex” character- 
izes the Government's infantryman. 
Red propaganda to the contrary, the 
average CCP soldier is not a volunteer. 
He is drafted by one of two general meth- 
ods. The first is simply the rounding up 
from villages and hsiens (counties) of 
males of military age, which is often 
done by force. Few escape, and the pen- 
alty for desertion is so severe that only a 
few attempt it. The Chinese people tend 
to accept this form of recruiting from of 
old. The average recruit is hardly will- 
ing, but he is obedient to those who have 


power. 


Land and the Soldier 


A more successful conscription results 
from the CCP’s land division program, 
and here the recruit does see something 
to his immediate benefit. When the CCP 
takes over a new area the well-to-do are 
purged in one way or another, and their 
land may be divided among the peasants 
or at least the landlords are made to stop 
their gouging, and these things favorably 
impress them with the Communists. 
This system places the family in debt to 


the Party and the family is told it must 
furnish one or several sons to the army 
“in order to defend its land.” In addi- 
tion, the senior male member of the fam- 
ily is obliged to join the local militia for 
the same purpose. The Communists term 
all such recruits volunteers. 

The land division program has done 
much to popularize the Communists and 
fill the ranks of the Chinese Red Army, 
but many Chinese are more than happy 
to revert to their original status when the 
Government liberates CCP areas. It is 
a monthly proven fact that thousands of 
people flee away from, and not toward, 
the Communist controlled areas through 
out China. 

The Red officers strive to take good 
care of their men. Communist soldiers 
are clothed simply but usually well. 
They are not paid but receive ample 
food under normal conditions, and a 
good ration of tobacco. From time to 
time small luxuries are distributed. Thus 
by the average standard of Chinese liv- 
ing, the Red soldier is well cared for 
though hardly pampered, and privations 
and want do arise, for the Communist 
supply system is not efhicient. 

The Nationalist soldier is paid in cash 
but the progressive leaps of China's in 
flation have his pay practically worthless 
One of the most efhicient and success/ul 
Nationalist commanders, General Fu 
Tzo-yi, has adopted with considerable 
success the communist system just de 
scribed. He has even gone so far as to 
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assemble his soldiers’ families in com- 
munity projects and care for them as 
groups. 

Discipline in the Chinese Red Army 
is very strict, and all foreign observers 
are in agreement that the conduct of 
CCP soldiers reflects this well. Morale 
is excellent in the major regular forces as 
a result of several factors, perhaps the 
most important of which is the 1947-48 
gains of the CCP forces. A few victories 
by Government armies would much re- 
duce the present high morale. Another 
factor is simply that the Communist 
troops are not stagnated by having to 
defend fixed points. Instead they are 
marched and maneuvered regularly, and 
gain considerable confidence in them- 
selves and their leaders. Not all of their 
maneuvering is militarily effective but it 
does build up aggressiveness. Red lead- 
ers are careful to see that their troops are 
kept active. 

With an eye to the future standard of 
morale, the Communist Party is also now 
selecting its recruits with much care as 
to youth and physical and political fit- 
ness. Each man’s past is well investi- 
gated as to the last of these. Ex-soldiers 
from the Chinese puppet forces of Japan, 
ex-Nationalist troops, etc., are rejected 
in favor of a fresh crop of young men 
generally without military experience. 


Chinese Communist Officers 


The Communist officers are diehard 
Communists so devoted to the Red doc- 
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trine that their political thinking and rea 
soning are completely channelized. From 
field rank up they are guerrilla fighters 
of long experience, capable and energetic 
leaders of men. 

I would estimate that about one-third 
of all Chinese Red officers have had some 
formal military schooling. The knowl 
edge of the majority comes from their 


own combat experience and almost all 


have risen from the ranks. Some part of 
the older ones are commissars or politicos 
turned commanders. A part of the com 
pany and field grade officers are products 
of the Communist Party’s own military 
schools, which are not unlike our own 
OCS institutions. 

The CCP does not control more than 
a few small cities, hence officers and men 
obviously come from the rural class. 

The Red generals are good tacticians 
and strategists. Many are foreign trained 
and early graduates of the Chinese Gov 
ernment’s military academies. 

The officers wear the same uniform 
as the men except that generals rate bet- 
ter cloth and tailoring. No rank insignia 
is worn by either commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers, although they usu 
ally try to identify themselves by better 
leather and ornamentation of their pistol 
belts. As a general rule NCOs and ofh- 
cers are the only ones who regularly wear 
pistols. A general can usually be identi 
fied by the presence of his bodyguards or 
staff members. Several times I have 
queried Communist officers as to how 


their men identify them. The replies 
were to the effect that the officers knew 
their men well, so that 
there was no need for rank insignia. 
Chey feel that it denotes class distinction. 

[he commissars are a part of the 
trusted core of the Chinese Communist 
Party, and their eyes and ears extend 
everywhere. Their primary task is to 
keep the army and its personnel in line 
with the Communist Party 
Commissars are not permitted to inter 
fere in tactical decisions in the company 
and battalion. They do influence de 
cisions made on the regimental level and 
The system is patterned on that 
of the early Soviet Army, since radically 
reduced in influence. 


and vice versa, 


doctrines. 


above. 


time is devoted to the 
political education of the rank and file 
and anti-Americanism is a much empha 
sized ‘subject. This propaganda is stead- 
ily taking effect not only in the army but 
among the civilian population. 

The Chinese Communists are clever 
organizers and they have imposed -their 
system on the people who have no al 
ternative but to obey. Backing the Party 
organization at all levels is the CCP’s 
intelligence system which guards against 
dissension or disloyalty. 


Considerable 


Exotic But Efficient 
The Chinese Red Army is route order 
in appearance but efficient in movement. 
Its ungainly appearance in the field re- 
sults Som its lack of uniform equipment. 
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the improvisations of matériel by various 
units, and the guerrilla quality of its or- 
ganizations. Communist divisions and 
brigades on the march are“exotic cara- 
vans. 

As a prisoner of the Northeast Demo- 
cratic United Army's 3d ‘Division in 
March, 1947, | observed ‘the retreat of 
this division from a combat sector near 
Changchun to a rear area north of the 
Sungari River. All the first evening sig 
nal flares lit up the sky along the front as 
the Reds prepared to withdraw in the 
face of a Nationalist‘offensive. By one 
o'clock in the morning several thousand 
Communist troops were assembled on 
two near-by hills. Men and animals 
milled about the assembly area to keep 
warm in the sub-zero weather. But once 
the orders to move out were given, the 
apparent conglomeration of troops and 
transport fused into orderly units and 
definite columns took form. 

The horse-drawn supply carts, loaded 
with grain confiscated in the region, took 
to roads while infantrymen marched in 
single file on each side. There was no 
halt for over five hours. Small cavalry 
units were mixed into the columns but 
the main bodies paralleled us 200 to 500 
yards to each flank and some infantry 
companies did the same. The pace of 
the retreat was rapid; the horses alter- 
nated between a fast walk and trot. Hun- 
dreds of civilians, carrying empty stretch 
ers, brought up the rear of the columns, 
which were protected by rear guards of 
cavalry and infantry. The seriously 
wounded rode in horse carts, less serious 
cases had to march. 

Dawn revealed several long columns 
in the distance to the right and left, all 
moving in the same direction and with 
the same consistent speed. There were 
troops as far as | could see in nearly every 
direction. All carts were heavily loaded 
with sacks of grain, ammunition, ex- 
plosives, slaughtered pigs well frozen, 
and a variety of utensils, men and mis- 
cellaneous gear. The loading and lash- 
ing of these supply cargoes were never 
the same but were effective. When a 
horse-drawn vehicle stuck in the snow 
or lurched off some sharp turn into a 
ditch, there would be a collision or two 
and animals would tangle up in their 
rope harnesses. But the real pace of the 
march never varied. If five carts stopped 
the sixth would pull out of column 
around the accident, strike off into the 
fields with the vehicles behind it follow 
ing—so that the main body always main 
tained forward motion. Often several 
other vehicles would mire down in get- 
ting off the road or rejoining it, but al- 
ways the bulk of the wagons moved on. 
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It appeared to be SOP. Downhill runs, 
small frozen rivers, and occasional deep 
patches of snow never impeded the fluid 
march of the body as a whole. This 
march procedure was effective although 
some wagons were lost to the Govern- 
ment forces. The whole retreat was 
orderly and well conducted. 


Attack on a City 


In March, 1946, the ex-Manchurian 
capital of Changchun, defended by 
about 12,000 Nationalist troops, under- 
went attack and capture by approximate- 
ly 30,000 Communists. It was here that 
| caught my first glimpse of the Chi- 
nese Reds in action. The city was a 
Government-held island in Red-occupied 
territory, since the Nationalist forces 
had been flown in. They had no artil- 
lery, whereas the Communists employed 
Japanese tanks and artillery with their 
infantry. Japanese troops manned some 
of the tanks and field ovins 

While the CCP troops displayed real 
aggressiveness, the greater credit must be 
given to the defenders, who were unsup- 
ported from the outside except by air 
drops of ammunition. The Communists 
were then delaying the main Nationalist 
armies at Ssupingkai to the south. The 
battle for Changchun lasted for five 
days and most of it involved street fight- 
ing. Most vivid were the Red troops 
which fought from building to building 
down the main avenue from the north 
railway station. This street with its large, 
modern buildings was under a steady 
hail of Nationalist rifle, MG and mortar 
fire as platoon after platoon of Reds strug- 
gled down it. The Red casualties grew 
heavier all the time but the attack never 
lagged. One company would fight its 
way a block or so only to become com- 
pletely absorbed in trying to capture a 
given building. Another Red company 
would be dispatched to take its place, 
and sometimes before it reached the 
point wherein it could be effective, that 
unit would be decimated. Then another 
fresh company would be sent to replace 
it and thus the fight continued. 

Discipline paid off on the Communist 
side for there was little hesitancy on the 
part of Red soldiers under fire. They all 
moved forward no matter how stiff the 
opposition. One squad found the going 
particularly rough, and its leader decided 
to risk one fast rush for a whole block. 
The squad broke cover and ran forward 
in single file down the street, with the 
opposing fire speeding its movement. 
Suddenly the lead soldier decided he had 
had enough, so he flattened himself into 
a doorway while the rest of the squad 
rushed on past him until the last man 





yanked the soldier out of his doorway. 
Squad after squad followed in wak- of 
this unit which had set the pace of ad. 
vance. 


Use of Artillery 


In the final stages of the attack on 
Changchun, artillery and antitank owns 
were used in direct fire against National. 
ist-held buildings. The city’s many parks 
afforded the necessary open spaces and 
concealment for these guns. This did 
not break Nationalist morale, however, 
until the defenders had all withdrawn 
into the large headquarters building and 
were fighting from it: Once it caught 
fire, there was a rush to escape and scores 
of government soldiers were machine- 
gunned in the doorways and windows 
and especially in one revolving doorway. 
Of the 800 men in the building, about 
half were killed, and the rest were 
wounded or captured, including the Na- 
tionalist general commanding the de- 
fenders. This general was released in 
1948 by the Communists after almost 
two years in prison, during which the 
Chinese Reds tried to convert him to 
Communism. 

Of incidental note during this battle 
was the attempted looting by Chinese 
and Japanese civilians. As portions of 
the city fell into. Red hands, scores of 
civilians began sacking homes, stores and 
office buildings within a few blocks of 
the actual fighting. The Communist sol- 
diers never hesitated to shoot these loot 
ers, and thus the looting never gained 
real headway. 

The CCP has yet, however, to embark 
on a general program of taking cities by 
assault. But where a Red force is com- 
mitted to capture a city by storm, the 
attack is ruthless and the Reds almost 
always take heavy losses in men. 


Assault on Tsining 
As a postscript to the battle of Chang- 


chun, within twenty-four hours after the 
city was completely taken, some sixty per 
cent of the Communist troops were sent 
into the battle of Ssupingkai. 

The Shantung city of Tsining (Chin 
ing) is an example of how the Commu- 
nists can pile up their own dead in an 
attempt to take an objective. In July, 
1947, this city was under Red attack for 
a week until the Communists were 
forced to abandon the attempt. 

Tsining is surrounded by two deep 
moats, part of one of which is the Grand 
Canal. It is also a walled city, with an 
cient walls 50 to 60 feet high and equally 
thick at the base. The gates were well 
defended by the Nationalists so that the 
Reds had to undertake crossing the moats 
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Motley crew. Billed as part of the “forgotten” Fourth Chinese Communist Army, these men posed for an American photogra 
pher during the truce in 1946. The No. 1 man in the front rank is armed with a Japanese Nambu light machine gun. The 
submachine guns resemble no known make and are probably the product of small Communist Chinese factories in the interior 


nd scaling the wall with ladders. This 
was not made easy by Nationalist artil- 
lery and infantry defense. Considering 
the weight of opposition it was astound 
ing that the Communists managed to get 
1 few men inside the city at all. With 
the support of a regiment of field artil- 
lery they concentrated their attack on 
the southeast corner of the wall and sent 
battalion after battalion forward across 
the moat and up the wall on ladders. 
he defenders’ artillery blanketed this 
irea until it leveled all the Chinese 
homes for a block around the outside of 
the wall and literally piled up the Com- 
munist dead to a point where new in- 
fantry waves simply walked or crawled 

ss the moat on the bodies of their 
comrades. A few CCP soldiers reached 
top of the wall, then got inside, only 
be captured or killed. About this time 
Communists gave up the attack and 
le a quick withdrawal from the scene. 
Nationalist soldiers buried their own and 
he enemy dead but did not pursue. From 

Communist standpoint this attack on 
'sining was not only a complete fail- 
ure but a tactical mistake. Whatever 
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prompted it will perhaps remain un 


known. On the other hand, the Nation 
alists made their greatest mistake in not 
pursuing the defeated Reds; it was not 
until several days after the battle was 
over that Government troops scouted out 
into the countryside to find the enemy 
gone. 


Economy of Force 


Unit for unit the Red Army places 
more men in combat action than the Na 
tionalist Army does. There are fewer 
soldiers supporting a Red unit of 1,000 
men than support a Government body of 
the same size. This results from Com 
munist regimentation and use of civil 
ians with the armed forces in the field. 
For example the CCP hires or conscripts 
thousands of civilians to act as stretcher 
bearers when a battle is imminent or in 
progress, and these civilians perform 
their work at the front. Similarly, thou 
sands more, with their own horsecarts 
and animals, are hired to form the mili 
tary supply and transport columns. A 
part of the transport utilized is actually 
military but most of it is civilian. Neither 


of these two civilian groups relish their 
jobs and they are not paid very well. 
However, they have no alternative but to 
obey, even though they are called volun 
teers. It is by this economy of force that 
the Communist Army is able to move 
trom area to area, appear and disappear, 
for the civilians are hired on the spot and 
usually dismissed within the same gen 
eral region and a new group hired for 
another as needed. 


Once in a while, 


undér the stress of retreat or forced 
march, a large civilian body of stretcher 
bearers and farmers with their horsecarts 
will be moved completely out of thei 


province. 


Transport and Fuel 


Animal transport, slow and long out 
moded in modern armies, the 
Communists well because the roads of 
North China and Manchuria are very 
poor. 


serves 


In Manchuria, even on the best 
roads a jeep cannot average more than 
eighteen miles per hour in a day's travel 
and certain times of year it will do well 
to average ten. Another element is the 
lack of gas and oil, especially in Man 
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Battle tested. These Chinese Communists fought in the battle for Changchun in 
April, 1946. An American Master Sergeant stands bareheaded in the truck. As 
Major Rigg snapped this picture the Chinese noncom held up his hand in protest. 


churia where oil is not indigenous, except 
for a trifling amount secured from shale 
by special processing in Fushun. 

The two-wheeled horsecart only av 
erages from three to five miles an hour, 
but is efficient transport and is available 
in considerable numbers. The carts are 
simple to handle; they have from three 
to ten horses per cart and are effectively 
driven without reins. Thirty of these 
carts are equal to twelve 6x6 trucks in 
tonnage. They present no real mainte- 
nance problem and do not require anti- 
freeze in winter. I have seen a crack 
Nationalist division rendered immobile 
overnight because of the extreme cold 
weather in Manchuria even when the 
vehicles had antifreeze. 

Today the Chinese Communists con 
trol not only the least damaged rail net- 
work in China but also the largest mile 
age. They are extending their network 
of rail lines in Manchuria to a degree 
where troops and supplies can swiftly be 
moved against North China. Further 
more, the CCP-controlled railways con- 
nect with Soviet Russia and Korea, 
thereby implementing important trade 
with those areas; Nationalist China has 


no rail connections with the U.S.S.R. 


Munitions Supply 


Ammunition has been a critical item 
of supply for both the warring sides in 
China, but the CCP took over large 
Japanese Army stocks in North and 
Northeast China right after V-J Day. 
Just how much ammunition the CCP 


has is unknown, but their many small 
arsenals produce possibly one-half of 
their current needs with the rest coming 
from captured depots, old Jap stocks and 
miscellaneous sources. The Chinese Reds 
have been successful in capturing large 
quantities of supplies from the National- 
ist armies. A rough survey of the CCP’s 
main objectives for 1946-47 indicates 
that a good part of its strategy for that 
period was aimed at securing stocks of 
ammunition and arms. In Manchuria 
the CCP has embarked on a definite in- 
dustrial program the primary mission of 
which is to supply the armed forces. The 
indications are that in another year this 
program will begin to fulfill the greater 
part of the Communist Army's military 
needs. 

In respect to food, the Communist 
occupied areas are generally well off, 
especially Manchuria, and the field 
forces benefit accordingly. 

Japanese weapons are dominant in all 
CCP regular forces, but there is a great 
variety of European and American weap- 
ons used by the Communist forces in 
general. The U.S. arms have mostly 
been captured since 1946. 


Weapons are Mobile 


The ratio of automatic weapons per 
Communist unit is high, but the ratio of 
artillery unit is low by modern standards. 
The regular line infantry is equipped 
with one light or heavy machine gun 
for every twelve riflemen; the Japanese 
“knee mortar” is on the same ratio. Of 





the artillery in regular combat us _ the 
highest caliber is 75mm or 76m) | || 
horse-drawn. Nationalist Gener: Fy 
Tso-yi has stated that the Gover: »en; 
forces should not use artillery h: vier 
than 76mm if they are to matc’ the 
Communists in mobility. 

Hand grenades and knee mortar - \\e||s 
are plentiful within CCP forces. The 
Communist soldier is typified by his bel: 
ful of grenades. He also carries 69 
150 rounds of rifle ammunition on his 
person at all times. 


Clothing and Equipment 


Red soldiers are well trained in the 
care of their equipment and weapons 
The usual lubricants are not plentiful 
and vegetable oil is often used as a sub 
stitute for regular gun oil. 

Wooden boxes slung on carrying poles 
contain the machine-gun belts for most 
guns although pack animals are also 
used. Trench mortar shells are carried in 
wooden cases strapped to the backs of 
soldiers, with additional supply borne by 
animal pack or by horsecart. 

Clothing is simple and usually ade 
quate. The Communists manufacture 
their own uniforms which in summer 
consist of a cotton jacket, loose breeches 
and wrapped puttees. In winter they 
use the warm Chinese padded jacket and 
breeches supplemented by Japanese fur 
lined winter overcoats. The light Chinese 
slippers are the only footgear for sum 
mer. The straw-stuffed, crude leather 
shoe (not unlike the Dutch wooden sho 
in appearance) of the Manchurian 
farmer has been found the best footgear 
for winter; footcloths are used much 
more than socks and stockings. ‘The 
CCP still has trouble with frozen feet 
in winter, but not so much as the Na 
tionalists. There was a shortage of gloves 
and mittens in the North East Demo 
cratic United Army under General Lin 
Piao with Headquarters in Harbin, in 
1947 but this may have been corrected 
Canteens vary from straw-covered bottles 
to Japanese and foreign makes of regular 
military pattern. Each soldier carries 2 
towel which he uses as a scarf in winter 
The simple toilet kits, tea cup and sm il] 
rice bow] are civilian-made items usually 
carried in the cloth belt of the soldier. 
The Communist soldier knows too many 
raids and fast marches to be without 
these essentials. 

Packs consist of one blanket, a changé 
of underclothing and sometimes an ext 
cotton uniform. They are compact and 
done up in a uniform square bundle 
The Red soldier's pack is generally much 
lighter than that of the Government «0l- 
dier. The shoulder straps of rope or in 
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re not of the most comfortable 
however. 
,unist treatment of prisoners of 
fair, but this is so because they 
ly one objective in mind—to se- 
diers or to keep the same men 
-hting again on the Nationalist 
tually the Reds gain very few 
m the PW groups, but they do 
in nate them all for a period. Cap- 
tu ficers are indoctrinated for a 
lor time, but most of them when 
freed or when they escape return to serve 
eir original side. A few are duped 
into remaining with the Communists, 
especially if their families are in or near 
Red territory where they may be made 
hostaces. Not a few careers of honest 
Nationalist officers have been ruined 
through CCP broadcasts of false state- 
ments by them. The usual technique is 
for the Reds to slant their words com- 
pletely in favor of the Communist side, 
with the result that a freed officer “loses 
face” before his former colleagues or 
even goes before a court-martial for such 
statements upon return to Government 
territory. 

The real foundation of the fair treat- 
ment is that it more readily prompts sur- 
render, and eliminates the fear of capture 
that would ordinarily induce more men 
to resist to death or at least to fight much 
harder. 


Size of Units 


The strength and organization of 
Communist units vary with the region, 
and there is no standard table of organi- 
zation prevalent throughout these forces. 
lhe average Red division has about six 
thousand men and officers. 

Divisions are organized into columns 
which may have two to five divisions de- 
pending upon the situation. Columns 
are task forces designed to meet the tac- 
tical needs of a particular military situa- 
tion. Several columns plus special bri- 
gades and miscellaneous units combine 
to form the so-called “Liberation Armies.” 

In mid-1948 the Chinese Communist 
military force consisted of five major field 
armies of which General Lin Piao’s 
North East Democratic United Army is 
the largest. Its strength is between 300,- 
000 and 500,000. Generals Liu Po-cheng, 
Chen Yi, Peng Teh-huai and Ho Lung 
command the other major forces which 
are under the supreme command of Chu 
leh. These are the regular Communist 
for 

Supplementing the above are the 
militia or local forces, loosely organized 
and poorly equipped to fight on their 
own soil only. As military units they are 
telat vely untrained, and they are usu- 
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We Don't Believe a Word of It! 


The following from the January, 
1949, Marine Corps Gazette is “the 
lead” of an article arguing the merits 
of career management for enlisted 
Marines: 


“There was a time when enlisted 
Marines were a highly superior group 
—the elite group of the armed serv- 
ices. Objective analysis forces us to 
admit that this is no longer true. . . .” 
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ally of doubtful value if used outside of 
Red-held territory. Some militia forces 
are armed only with spears. 

The guerrilla units in Government 
areas are the CCP’s fifth column. They 
harass Nationalist units, installations and 
lines of communication as well as pro- 
vide intelligence to the regular CCP 
armies. In South China these units are 
often bandit gangs which the Commu- 
nists subsidize and name as Communists. 
At best they represent small isolated 
groups, usually less than 150 men (and 
one-half that many rifles) in strength. 
They do constitute a serious nuisance 
to the Chinese Government, especially 
when the guerrillas work in coordina- 
tion with regular CCP troop units. 

The general strategy of the Red Army 
has been to isolate and contain the major 
Nationalist forces and keep them on the 
defensive. The Communists have been 
successful in carrying out this strategy. 
The most effective isolation is to deny 
“opposing armies their supplies. To ac- 
complish this the Reds have obliterated 
thousands of miles of railway track and 
hundreds of railroad and highway 
bridges. A great portion of the.CCP’s 
military effort has been devoted to the 
destruction of the Government's rail 
communications. 

The results of this strategy which has 
been carried out since 1946 are now ap- 
parent. Nationalist armies have had to 
be largely supplied by air and sea. In 
1948 only about one-quarter of China’s 
main armies could be supplied by rail at 
all, owing to the Red destruction of those 
lines of communication. 


Tactical Principles 
On December 25, 1947, Mao Tze 


tung, the Chinese Communist leader, 
outlined the ten principles of war by 
which the CCP fights. These principles 
are: 

(1) First strike scattered and isolated 
enemies; later strike concentrated, pow- 
erful enemy forces. 

(2) First take the small and middle- 


sized towns, cities and the countryside; 


later capture the big cities. 

(3) Regard the annihilation of the 
enemy's fighting strength, and not the 
holding and taking of cities, as the major 
objective. The holding or taking of cities 
is the result of the destruction of the 
enemy's strength, and this often has to 
be repeated before they can be finally 
held or taken. 

(4) In every battle, concentrate su 
perior forces (double, triple, quadruple, 
even five or six times that of the enemy ) 
to encircle the enemy on all sides, and 
strive to annihilate the enemy. Destroy 
part of the enemy forces and move the 
same troops to wipe out other portions of 
the enemy strength. Avoid battles of at- 
trition in which gains are not sufficient 
to compensate for losses, or in which 
gains merely balance losses. We (Com- 
munists) are numerically inferior but we 
must secure local superiority in every 
section and every campaign. 

(5S) Fight no unprepared engage- 
ments. Fight no engagements wherein 
there is no assurance of victory. En- 
deavor to secure victory by preparation 
and staff work. 

(6) Promote the valiant character 
istics of no fear of sacrifice and fatigue, 
of continuous action or successive combat 
actions. 

(7) Destroy the enemy while he is in 
movement. At the same time emphasize 
the tactics of attacking positions. 

(8) In respect to assault of cities, 
wrest from the enemy all cities and 
strongpoints which are weakly defended. 
When opportunity favors, take similar 
points which are defended to a medium 
degree. Strongly held cities and installa 
tions can be attacked after conditions 
mature. 

(9) Replenish our army by capturing 
enemy personnel and matériel. The 
source of men and arms of our army is 
mainly at the front. 

(10) Utilize the periods between 
combat operations to rest, regroup and 
train -the troops. This interval of rest 
should not be too long, however. Insofar 
as possible do not permit the enemy to 
have 2 breathing space. 

The Chinese Communists have ap 
plied these principles which they devel 
oped in war against the Japanese. The 
CCP recognizes certain of its military 
weaknesses, and modifies its course of 
military action accordingly. It wages a 
type of warfare designed to conserve its 
strength and at the same time pare away 
the Government's forces. It has counted 
heavily on seeing attrition weaken the 
Nationalist side, and the Chinese Reds 
are prepared to fight for the next fifteen 
years. 
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The Art of High Command 


By General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


IN MODERN WAR, BATTLE AREAS FREQUENTLY EXTEND 
over hundreds of miles of front and are equally extensive 
in depth. Throughout such a theater are combat troops, 
replacement camps, hospital centers, lines of communica- 
tion, repair shops, depots, ports, and a myriad of service 
organizations, both air and ground. In the same region 
dwells a civil population, sometimes friendly, sometimes 
hostile, sometimes neutral or mixed in attitude. All these 
units, individuals, and activities must be carefully con- 
trolled, so that everything is coordinated toward the 
achievement of the commander's strategic plan. Even 
when all this is done the task of the highest headquarters 
is not finished. Everything needed by the theater com- 
mander comes from his supporting nation or nations. 
Daily there are exchanged between his staff and the gov- 
ernments to his rear hundreds of messages dealing with 
plans, estimates, losses, requisitions, individuals, shipping, 
and all the other things necessary to carry out the purposes 
assigned him by his superiors. The military methods and 
machinery for making and waging war have become so 
extraordinarily complex and intricate that high command- 
ers must have gargantuan staffs for control and direction. 
Because of this it is sometimes assumed that the influence 
of the individual in war has become submerged, that the 
mistakes of one responsible officer are corrected or con- 
cealed in the mass action of a great number of associates. 
This Is not true. 

The individual now works differently; indeed, one of 
the most important characteristics of the successful officer 
today is his ability to continue changing his methods, al- 
most even his mental processes, in order to keep abreast 
of the constant change that modern science, working under 
the compelling urge of national self-preservation, brings 
to the battlefield. But personal characteristics are more 
important than ever before in warfare. The reasons for 
this are simple. It was not a matter of great moment if a 
Wellington happened to be a crusty, unapproachable in- 
dividual who found one of his chief delights in penning 
sarcastic quips to the War Office. He was the single head, 


*From Crusade in Europe. By General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Copyright, 1948, by Doubleday and Company, Inc. Reprinted by 
permission 


who saw the whole battlefield and directed operations 
through a small administrative staff and a few aides and 
orderlies. As long as he had the stamina and the courage 
to make decisions and to stand by them, and as long as 
his tactical skill met the requirements of his particular 
time and conditions, he was a great commander. But the 
teams and staffs through which the modern commander 
absorbs information and exercises his authority must be 
a beautifully interlocked, smooth-working mechanism. 
Ideally, the whole should be practically a single mind 
consequently misfits defeat the purpose of the command 
organization essential to the supply and control of vast 
land, air, sea, and logistical forces that must be brought to 
bear as a unit against the enemy. The personalities of 
senior commanders and staff officers are of special im 
portance. Professional military ability and strength of 
character, always required in high military position, are 
often marred by unfortunate characteristics, the two most 
frequently encountered and hurtful ones being a too ob 
vious avidity for public acclaim and the delusion that 
strength of purpose demands arrogant and even insuffer 
able deportment. A soldier once remarked that a man sure 
of his footing does not need to mount a horse! 

Staffs develop plans from basic decisions made by re 
sponsible commanders. The planning process sometimes, 
as in the case of a vast triphibious undertaking, takes 
weeks and months. As a consequence these plans must be 
founded on fact and intelligent conclusion, and once made 
they must be fixed and clear. Deviation from fundamental! 
concepts is permissible only when significant changes in 
the situation compel it. The high commander must 
therefore be calm, clear, and determined—and in all com 
mands, especially allied organizations, his success will be 
measured more by his ability to lead’and persuade than by 
his adherence to fixed notions of arbitrary command prac 
tices. This truth applies with particular force during the 
time necessary to build up confidence—a confidence that 
reaches back into the governments at home as well as 
throughout the length and breadth of the command. But 
whenever any incident or problem requires the com 
mander to exert and maintain his authority, then compli- 
ance must be exacted promptly and fully. 




















FUTURE 
some time been bathed in a rosy 


AIRBORNE OPERATION 
f optimism. We hear about as 
aircraft, super troop- and cargo 
aircraft, airheads behind enemy 
pods” in which parachutists will 
pped by squads, and many other 
yments. Our most famous airborne 

liers have expounded theories on fu 
operations which, in view of past 

mance and hopes of future devel 
nt, are sound and can be carried out 
energy and “know how” available 
properly directed. For the present, 
vever, the picture is a bit different. If 
were called on to go into action to 
a possibility which any army 
ilways consider, the equipment 
ble to us is, with a few exc eptions, 
the same as that with which we 
ut of the war. What is the present 
of our airborne cargo equipment? 


ial delivery systems in cargo air 
re rather new. Thirty years ago, 
days of piano wire and canvas ait 
the only way to deliver cargo by 
s to throw it over the side of the 
ne, with or without a parachute 
ed. The limitations of this system 
ious. During the 1920s and 1930s 
the aircraft industry was develop 
idly, comparatively little was done 
elop an adequate aerial delivery 


for cargo, mainly because there 


CAPTAIN ROMAN w. MaIRE, Field Artillery, 
been an airborne soldier since 1942. 
is presently on duty with the Air 
e Service Test Section at Fort Bragg, 
( 
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W hat is the present-day status of our airborne cargo eqnipment? Al 


though new developments are promising, in case of war today, we'd 


probably have to fight with what was left over from World War II. 


was no apparent need for one. However, 
the need suddenly developed, although 
on a small scale initially. It began when 


“the Army began to experiment seriously 


with parachute troops and realized that 
it also had to keep them supplied. The 
early parachutist operated on a shoe 
string. The only equipment and sup 
plies that he had, he either carried into 


Jeep and trailer are loaded aboard a C-82. 


iction on his pe rson oT rece ived in one 


or two 200- to 300 pound ¢ pacity a¢ rial 


de live ry containers whi h were eye ted 
through the same door from which he 
jumped. As the airborne idea caught on 


\rmy 


were trained, steps were taken 


in the and more and more para 
chutist 


¢ 


to remedy the problem of supplying 
them from the air 


Heavy items must be carefully loaded 


over the center of the cargo fuselage 
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All but the weapon. 


[he airplane most used by airborne 
troops during World War Il for training 
and combat was the C-47. Equipping 
this airplane with an aerial delivery sys 
tem proved to be 


relatively simple. 


Bomber aircraft were already using elec 


trically activated bomb release mecha 


nisms. The aerial delivery 
adapted to the C-47 
of six external pararacks mounted in 


They 


were electrically activated from a jump- 


system as 
airplane consisted 
pairs underneath the fuselage. 
master control panel mounted near the 
parachute exit of the airplane. The loads 
could be released singly or all six at once 
by the jumpmaster (or the pilot, who 
used a salvo release switch in the cock 
pit An identical system was used for 
the C-46 airplane upon its adoption by 
The maximum load 
released from this system 


troop-carrier units. 
that could be 
was six 300-pound equipment contain 
containers had to be of 

certain shape, usually cylindrical and 
Their weight averaged 75 to 
100 pounds empty and they measured 
approximately 60 inches in length and 
20 inches in diameter. Square, bulky, 
or odd shaped containers were difficult 
to attach to the external pararacks and, 
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ers. These 


elongated. 


\ 105mm howitzer crew line up with ammunition, 
taking off in a Packet. 


once attached, made the airplane difficult 
to handle; therefore, those types of con- 
tainers were ejected through the para- 
chute exit as door loads. The heaviest 
load dropped during World War II from 
a C47 airplane was the 75mm Pack 
Howitzer, the basic weapon of the para- 
chute Field Artillery battalion. This 
weapon was broken down into seven 
main loads consisting of the front trail, 
rear trail and axle, recoil and bottom 
sleigh, top sleigh and cradle, tube, 
breechblock and sight, and the wheels. 
In addition, 18 rounds of ammunition 
in two additional containers were part of 
the load. This equipment weighed 2,670 
pounds. This, added to the 2,400 pounds 
weight of a ten-man stick of troopers 
brought the total weight close to the 
maximum for medium distance opera- 
tions. Of these loads, six were dropped 
from the racks, the remaining three 
ejected from the parachute exit. 

At the end of World War II, the 
C-82A airplane, a new development in 
airplane design, opened a whole new 
field for improvement of aerial delivery 
systems. The C-02A has a cargo com- 
partment 96 inches wide, 96 inches high, 
and 462 inches long, which gives it in- 


range-finding equipment and other gear before 
The howitzer makes a separate load. 


creased capacity for cargo loading and 
subsequent delivery by air. The first 
aerial delivery system incorporated 

the C-82 was the internal cargo para 
rack which had a capacity of ten aerial 
delivery containers, an increase which 
almost doubled capacity. This pararack 
was installed inside the cargo compart 
ment of the C-82A approximately in the 
center of the airplane, and consisted of 
four vertical metal posts which could be 
secured to the ceiling of the compart 
ment when not in use. Five electrical) 
activated bomb shackles were mounted 
on each pair of posts, the longitudinal 
axis parallel to the longitudinal axis o! 
the cargo compartment. A 
switch on the jumpmaster control pane! 
released the aerial delivery containers 
and the pilot also had an auxiliary sal\ 
switch. The containers were ejected 
through the paratainer well, which is 72 
inches long and has a width of 51 inches 


solenoid 


Monorail Conveyor 


A further development of an aeria! de 
livery system is the C-82 Monorail. [his 
system is an overhead conveyor sus 
pended from the cargo compartment 
ceiling of a C-82A airplane. The system 
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Paratroopers stream from the open door of the C-82 Packet. 


can eject a maximum of 15 containers 
weighing not more than 300 pounds 
apiece through the paratainer well, 
which has been modified to include ad- 
justable width doors. The doors can be 
adjusted from 32% inches at half width 
to 54 inches maximum width. The con- 
tainers are suspended from individual 
trolleys, six of which are located forward 
and nine aft of the paratainer well. They 
move along an aluminum alloy, extruded 
C-section rail. The loaded trolleys are 
moved by a continuous length of 5 /32- 
inch diameter steel cable which engages 
the nine trolleys on the aft section of the 
monorail and moves them forward to the 
paratainer door where they are automati- 
cally tripped, allowing the suspended 
containers to fall through the aperture. 
The cable then reverses itself automati- 
cally by tripping a reverse switch at the 
aft section of the monorail. As it moves 
to the rear it engages the forward six 
trolleys, moving them to the paratainer 
well where they are tripped automatical- 
ly. When the last trolley has discharged 
its container, a large swaging on the top 
section of the cable trips the stop switch 
located in the forward section of the 
monorail and shuts off the system. Power 
for the system comes from a three horse- 
power electric motor in the forward sec- 
tion of the cargo compartment. This 
system has increased the cargo aerial de- 
livery capacity for a stick of parachutists 
by 150 per cent from the aerial delivery 
system first used on the C-47. 


\lthough the C-82A monorail is the 
St system in operation today, it is far 
from perfect. Malfunctions still occur, 
especially when the system is operated by 
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inexperienced or inept personnel. An- 
other drawback is the frequent and care- 
ful maintenance that a system of this 
type requires. Some of these deficiencies 
can be overcome by thorough training 
and minute attention to detail; others, 
however, must be ironed out by redesign 
of faulty parts or replacement by a more 
rugged and efficient aerial delivery sys- 


What Is Needed 


The concept of an air transported, 
air supplied army striking directly at 
objectives hundreds of miles inside 
enemy territory calls for forces much 
larger than a single airborne division. 
Such an offensive operation, in addi- 
tion to its airborne spearhead, would 
require several smell 0 type combat 
divisions to be delivered at the ob- 
jective by air. Only a force of this 
size could be expected to operate 
independentiy, surrounded by hostile 
forces for any extended period of 
time. . . . The minimum desirable 
size for an independent air trans- 
ported task force would be an army 
corps of four standard type divisions 
or the equivalent. . . . 

* * * 


Plainly the development of effec- 
tive techniques for large air trans- 
ported operations involves major 
changes in the composition of both 
air and ground forces. To effect these 
changes requires a concerted, service- 
wide research and development ef- 
fort. . . . The question is clearly one 
of determining the relative value of 
delivering troops upon an objective as 
op to the delivery of bombs. 
—LieuTenaNnt Coroner Frep L. 
Water, Jr. in The Pegasus. 





tem. This will probably be accomplished 
as newer types of airplanes are designed. 
Tests are going on now and every year 
will bring out new designs and develop- 
ments in aircraft and air cargo delivery. 

One of the new developments directly 
connected with the aerial delivery prob- 
lem is the study of methods for making 
heavy equipment drops. Up to the 
present time such items as jeeps and 
105mm howitzers have been successfully 
delivered by parachute. 


The C-119B 


Another new development is the near 
completion of an improved cargo air- 
plane. This airplane, the C-119B, is of 
the same general design as the C-82A 
but has a larger cargo compartment, more 
powerful engines, an improved mono- 
rail installation and other ianovations. 
This airplane, however, is still in the 
experimental stage and if war came soon, 
our airborne units would still be depend- 
ent upon the C-82A and whatever C-47, 
C-46, and C-54 airplanes we could 
muster. 

In line with the concept of an air 
transportable army, designers are work- 
ing now to develop airplanes capable of 
transporting such items as heavy tanks 
and other armored equipment; heavy 
artillery and engineer equipment; in 
short, every item of equipment that is 
needed by a field army. But, what are 
our present capabilities? Delivering 
troops to an area is relatively simple, but 
getting supplies and equipment to them 
is the big job and for that job we are 
still dependent on the older types of 
aircraft. 

No picture of airborne cargo delivery 
is complete without mentioning the 
cargo gliders. One of the best means of 
transporting and delivering cargo by air 
is still the cargo glider. In parachuting 
equipment, we are confined to dropping 
loads normally no heavier than 300 
pounds per bundle. When cargo can be 
delivered by gliders, these weight limi- 
tations are removed. Heavier equipment, 
such as artillery, prime movers, ammu 
nition and certain items of engineer 
equipment can be delivered intact and 
ready for action. Small tactical units can 
also be landed and be ready for action 
without the period of assembly and re- 
organization that is necessary in a para- 
chute assault. Of the glider types most 
used by the U.S. Army during World 
War II, the CG-4A is probably the best 
known. This glider has a recommend- 
ed load capacity of 3,130 pounds and 
can be loaded in emergencies to 4,630 
pounds. Cargo compartment dimensions 
are: 70 inches wide, 158 inches long, 66 
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ZHUKOV TO EISENHOWER 


By Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


(From Crusade in Europe. By Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower. Copyright, 
1948, by Doubleday and Co., Inc. Re- 
printed by permission.) 


Highly illuminating to me was 
his [Marshal Zhukov’s} description 
of the Russian method of attacking 
through mine fields. The German 
mine fields, covered by defensive 


that 


caused us many casualties and de 


fire, were tactical obstacles 


lays. It was always a laborious 
business to break through them, 
even though our technicians in 
vented every conceivable kind of 
mechanical appliance to destroy 
mines safely. 

Marshal Zhukov gave me a mat 
ter-of-fact statement of his practice, 
which was, roughly, “There are two 
kinds of mines; one is the person- 
nel mine and the other is the ve- 
When we come to 
a mine field our infantry attacks 
exactly as if it were not there. The 
losses we get from personnel mines 


hicular mine. 


we consider only equal to those we 
would have gotten from machine 
guns and artillery if the Germans 
had chosen to defend that particu 
lar area with strong bodies of troops 
instead of with mine fields. The 
attacking infantry does not set off 
the vehicular mines, so after they 
have penetrated to the far side of 
the field they form a bridgehead, 
after which the engineers come up 
and dig out channels through 
which our vehicles can go.” 

| had a vivid picture of what 
would happen to any American or 
British commander if he pursued 
such tactics, and I had an even 
more vivid picture of what the men 
in any one of our divisions would 
have had to say about the matter 
had we attempted to make such a 
practice a part of our tactical doc 
trine. Americans assess the cost of 
war in terms of human lives, the 
Russians in the over-all drain on 
the nation. The Russians clearly 
understood the value of morale, but 
for its development and mainte 
nance they apparently depended 
upon over-all success and upon 
patriotism, possibly fanaticism. 


The C-82 Packet. This cargo plane was developed toward the end of the war and is 
now the airborne troops’ standard plane. 


inches high at the front and 60 inches 
high at the rear. It can seat 13 men with 
combat equipment. 

The CG-13A is a larger glider than 
the CG-4A and CG-15A. It carries a 
tricycle landing gear, and is built of steel 
tubing and wood stringers covered with 
fabric. The recommended load capacity 
is 8,560 pounds and the emergency Joad 
capacity 9,760 pounds. When C-47s 
were used as tug ships, the maximum 
allowable cargo load was restricted to 
8,560 pounds. 

Newer types of gliders are now under 
development. One is an 8,000-pound 
payload glider, the CG-18A, which has 
already been flown and is now under- 
going further tests. This glider is of all- 
metal construction and has a tail-loading 
feature which is a big improvement over 
the old nose loading. The other glider, 
the XCG-20, is now under construction. 
This glider is also of all-metal design 
and is capable of carrying 16,000 pounds. 
Both gliders look about alike and both 
have the tail load feature. In addition to 
this, both of these gliders can be con- 
verted to assault aircraft. That is, two 
engines can be quickly installed, making 
a powered airplane out of the glider. 
These assault aircraft will be able to 
land on unprepared fields due to the 
short landing run required by the air- 
craft, and can be used to service forward 
airfields which do not have permanent 
runways. 


What Is Needed? 


Yet, with all these new items under 
development, we must still depend for 
present needs on the older types. De- 
pending on this equipment our present 


capabilities of action are probably poorer 
than they have been since the end of the 
last war. We accomplished much during 
the last war, but our capabilities must be 
increased many times if the latest con- 
cepts of airborne warfare are to be a 
reality. One item which would ma- 
terially increase the capabilities of air- 
borne troops is an aircraft which would 
combine all the qualities of the powered 
aircraft and the glider. It should have a 
cargo compartment 125 inches wide, 
125 inches high and 600 inches long, be 
equipped with a rugged power-driven 
aerial delivery system, have provisions 
for jumping troops and dropping equip- 
ment simultaneously, and should have 
an allowable cargo load of 50,000 pounds 
for medium-range operations. Landing 
and take-off runs should approximate 
those of the proposed assault aircraft. 
Provisions should also be included to 
enable it to operate from unprepared 
fields. A track-type landing gear, reversi 
ble pitch propeller and various acceler 
tion and deceleration devices would be 
satisfactory for this purpose. The tail 
loading feature of the present C-82A 
should be retained for our ideal airplane 
and, if possible, combined with a similar 
nose loading feature. Tie-down pro 
visions for heavy equipment should be 
installed in the cargo floor. 

Some of the requirements for this type 
of aircraft are possibly a little high but 
that is the ideal toward which we are 
working. With a fleet of aircraft of this 
type it would be possible to operate in 
the polar regions on a much larger : 
than is possible today and our capacity 
for operating in more temperate reg’ 
would be increased immensely. 
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Now THAT THE ARMED FORCES, AND 
especially the Army, are training recruits 
again, commanders and instructors are 
going to be faced with a problem as old 
as firearms: How many men in a given 
unit should qualify with the rifle? 

During World War II there was a sur- 
prising lack of agreement on this. Even 
after higher headquarters in the train- 
ing echelons began to insist on pretty 
definite standards of qualification, cer- 
tain of their own inspectors privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that the figure was 
too high. 

It astonished me at first that opinions 
could so conflict in a “shooting” army. 
Yet they did, and among old-time Regu- 
lars, too. This confusion was, of course, 
multiplied by the tens of thousands of 
new officers and NCOs who had had no 
real shooting experience. As the war 
progressed it became difficult to find any- 
one in the companies who had more 
than a superficial knowledge of small- 
arms fundamentals. In this, as in other 
infantry techniques, there was a slacken- 
ing, a dilution, which is characteristic of 
a fast-expanding army. Add to this the 
reluctance of men in battle to shoot, as 
described by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, 
and we are back to our original problem, 
a problem which has not yet been ade- 
quately investigated. 


A. s. pALEY served during World War II as 
an instructor in rifle marksmanship and 
5-3 at a number of training camps in the 
nie States. He entered active service 
rom the ORC in 1941 and was sepa- 

rated in February 1946 as a lieutenant 
: lonel. He is now an instructor in Eng- 


lish at UCLA. 
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“two years. 





At any rate, it appeared to me that 
there should be at least a rule of thumb 
answer to such a question as “How many 
recruits can you normally expect to 
qualify with the rifle?” Surely a little 
careful observation might help to provide 
an answer faster than a contradictory 
array of personal opinions and _preju- 
dices. I set out to observe. 

For two years, by reason of my assign 
ments, I had a chance to make dlase 
observations of men in marksmanship 
training. I was able thereafter to main- 
tain more general observation for another 
During the first two years, 
when I was a small-arms instructor, I 
saw in round numbers, 35,000 infantry 
officers, officer candidates, and Signal 
Corps troops train with, and fire, the 
Enfield and the M1 rifles. During the 
second period, as an S-3 officer at three 
infantry training centers, I noted the 
weapons training of numerous battal- 
ions, and altogether I saw or was told a 
great deal—as is often true of an S-3. 

Therefore, my conclusions on some 
aspects of rifle training follow. They are 
based not only on my own observations, 
but also on many talks I had with men 
whose experience in weapons training 
and understanding of its principles far 
outweighed my own. The ideas I pass 
on are not intended to represent the 
Laws of the Medes and the Persians—not 
a bit of it—but rather, as a crackerjack 
sergeant used to say, “Just food for 


thought.” 


Qualification Aptitude 


The rifle qualification aptitude of the 
average group of soldiers appears to be 
roughly parallel to the proportion of men 


he Recruit and 
The Rifle 


By A. S. Daley 


receiving passing letter grades (A, B, 
etc.) in a class representing all levels of 
ability. This assertion could, of course, 
be tested scientifically, but that 1 was 
never in a position to do. Still, the data 
I collected indicated a strong probability 
in favor of using it as an axiom. 


Competent Soldiers Can Qualify 


The old dictum that “any man fit to 
perform a soldier's duties can qualify” is 
sound. The term “soldier's duties,” | 
might add, means exactly that; it should 
not be restricted to, say, “infantry rifle 
man’s duties,” or the duties of other sol 
diers whose physical fitness must be high 
er than average. The excellent shooting 
done on civilian ranges by hundreds, if 
not thousands, of old men, young fe 
males, and individuals handicapped by 
visual and other physical defects is a 
convincing argument in favor of this 
One reservation should be 
made here, however: some men, in order 
to qualify, require more preliminary in 
struction, more firing practice, even first 
rate individual coaching. 

The pessimists who believed that 
qualification standards were too high 
often overlooked the fact that the mini 
mum score required for qualification did 
not represent a difficult standard of per 
formance. 


assertion. 


It was not necessary for the 
recruit to hit the bull’s-eye even once to 
rate as marksman. 

Physical deficiencies were often over 
rated. ‘Take the question of efficient eye 
sight, a matter of personal interest to me. 
Here experience indicated that if either 
eye gives 20 /40 vision, corrected or un 
corrected, the soldier can see well enough 


with that eye to qualify. Here again a 
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few properly controlled experiments 
should put an end to wrangling and 
alibis. For riflemen, mental deficiency 
(and shirking) is more of a handicap 
than physical disability. 

I was fortunate to be able to partici- 
pate in a reasonably well controlled test 
of the rule that “if he is a soldier, he can 
shoot.” The test was made in 1943 with 
the cooperation of the Ist Signal Train- 
ing Battalion, Western Signal Corps 
Training Center, at a time when I was 
detailed to Center Plans and Training. 
One medical officer, himself a shooter, 
examined all doubtful cases on the basis 
of whether the man could hold and dis- 
charge the M1917 rifle without risk of in- 
jury. (Please note that potential qualifica- 
tion was not a criterion..) Obviously very 
few people would be excused under these 
terms. We also had an advantage that 
elsewhere was often devoutly to be 
wished for: the instruction was gener- 
ally of a high order. The cadre Cinclud- 
ing the battalion commander) had just 
come back from a refresher school in rifle 
training methods; abnormal problems 
were handled by an outstandingly able 
coach; and we had one each ex-Infantry 
School officer instructor, ex-NCO in- 
structor, and a Master Rifleman (NRA). 
The prescribed course was the C course 
at 200 yards with the M1917 rifle. C1 
think the result would have been better 
with the M1.) The trainees who failed 
to qualify were given additional indi- 
vidual coaching and refired the course, 
during open time. The statistics of this 
experiment are as follows: 

(1) Under the control, out of 4,701 
men trained from April 1, 1943, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, the medical officer ex- 
empted from firing only four men. 

(2) During this period 4,400 men 
were qualified with the M1917 rifle on 
the C course, for an over-all average of 
93 per cent. Company averages on the 
first record firing varied roughly from 
80 per cent to 91 per cent. The differ- 
ence between unit and aggregate aver- 
ages was due to “bolo salvage.” 


Bolo Salvage 


During the experiment just described, 
considerable attention was given to what 
we called “bolo salvage.” Three or four 
selected officers and enlisted men were 
given additional instruction in diagnos- 
ing and curing the common ailments of 
the bolo. Most of the men who failed to 
qualify simply needed a little more 
coaching in one or two positions and in 
trigger-squeeze exercises to eliminate 
flinching. Even a superficial study of 
the scores of unqualified men shows at 
once that most of them fail by only a few 
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points. After additional coaching to 
overcome the principal deficiencies, most 
bolos picked up from 20 to 40 points. A 
few, of course, did not do quite well 
enough, but very, very few of these men 
fired worse the second time. As for 
figures—our data indicated that at least 
80 per cent of the unqualified men could 
be salvaged without much extra effort. 


Test of Unit Efficiency 


The true test of a unit's efficiency in 
small-arms training is not, however, in 
the net result of refiring, but in the 
qualification average of the first record 
firing. It always seemed to me that the 
failure to discriminate between the two 
figures, the practice of lumping them to- 
gether, led to needless confusion and 
misconceptions. The fact remains that 
poor preliminary training results in an 
undue number of bolos, and, therefore, 
wasted time and ammunition. 


Potential Unit Qualification 


Judging from the pessimistic, or even 
cynical, statements of certain old-timers, 
there must have been rather poor rifle 
training in some prewar units. The dog- 
matic assertion that not more than 75 
per cent of a unit can be honestly quali- 
hed is utter nonsense. Yet we heard 
such statements, and some that were 
even more fantastic. An elderly colonel 
said that not more than about 60 per cent 
of men armed with the Enfield could be 
expected to qualify, and if more did he 
would suspect skulduggery! There are, 
of course, different problems with differ- 
ent rifles, and the manipulation of the 
bolt in the Enfield and the ’03 is a 
stumbling block for many men; the M1 
was a little easier for the average man to 
handle. But whatever the rifle, the key 
to good training is the ability, the “know- 
how” of the instructors. Ultimately, 
everything goes back to that, and it 
should be kept in mind in the face of the 
generalizations I am about to make. 

How many men can be qualified? As- 
suming preparatory training of superior 
standard, exactly following the pro- 
cedures outlined in FM 23-5 (1943), a 
group of men of high mental and physi- 
cal quality should qualify, on the first 
record practice, approximately 90 per 
cent. This was, for example, true of 
early officer and officer candidate classes 
at The Infantry School. These classes 
probably averaged close to 95 per cent 
or 96 per cent without any refiring. (In 
many of these classes in 1942, only a 
handful of men had ever previously fired 
an army record course; I, myself, had 
never fired a military caliber .30 course 
before 1941.) 


But not all groups, obviously, ulq 
compare in quality, man for man. ain 
assuming superior preparatory tra ing 
exactly following procedures outlir 4 jp 
FM 23-5 (1943), a group of men om- 
prising all levels of ability should q. s\ify 
between 78 per cent and 90 per cent, 
without any refiring. As an exam» le, | 
should like to cite the experience ©! an 
other service. It was reported tha: the 
Marine Corps trainee qualification ver. 
age for 1943 at the Quantico Barracks 
“Boot Camp” was 88.3 per cent. The 
marksmanship instructors were men of 
unusual ability and experience, and the 
standard of training was superior. The 
Marine Corps fired an “A” course with, 
I believe, a 340 possible, and their mini- 
mum qualification score was higher than 
ours at that time. 

But all training in the Army was not 
superior. Indeed, some of it was remi- 
niscent of the doings of the grammar 
school crowd with their wooden guns 
and cap pistols. I had the occasion to ob 
serve—with great interest and a measure 
of trepidation!—a number of virtually un 
instructed units doing their range prac- 
tice. They were not, I hasten to add, of 
the infantry! On one occasion, when 
such a unit was shooting up our range, 
I became so puzzled that I could not re 
sist asking the officer in charge of firing 
a question. “Lieutenant, what course are 
your people firing?” I asked. “Course? 
he said blankly. “I don’t know quite 
what you mean.” He was very grateful 
for the manual I gave him; he thought it 
might help him a lot in the future. 

At any rate, 1 drew a few more con 
clusions from observing units that were 
obviously deficient in sound preliminary 
training. A poorly trained unit, honest) 
fired, will usually qualify between 30 
per cent and 70 per cent. About 30 per 
cent of the men in such a group either 
have had previous shooting experience 
or have the aptitude to get the most out 
of rudimentary instruction. These men 
will manage to shoot fairly well after any 
kind of instruction, just as most of us did 
when we were youngsters and a bigger 
boy said, “Ya hold it like this and point 
it at the can and pull this here trigger 
—and then she'll rare up an’ kick ya.” So 
don’t rejoice if your outfit qualifies 60 
per cent—it is not being trained. 

Before quitting this subject, I should 
add that in my experience the 100 per 
cent qualification of a platoon is extreme 
ly rare. In 1944, the Marines reported 
one such incident at Quantico. The pla 
toon leader was publicly commended. It 
is not impossible ultimately to qualify 
all the men in a platoon or even in 4 
company by bolo salvage, but the latter 
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omplishment of quite a different 
noteworthy character. 
many experts, sharpshooters, etc., 
expect in a unit? The following 
s are intended as a kind of table 
ctation. They apply to the results 
unit's record practice, and do not 
yplate the results of any subse- 
bolo salvage. Please note, too, 
v estimate of expected experts is 
ly high; actually, there may be 
w or no experts in a company with 
| general qualification average. 
R< a group qualifying upward of 
e 90 per cent: 10 per cent experts 
) or 3 men may have very high scores) 
r cent sharpshooters; about 60 per 
cent marksmen; and, of course, 
more or less, unqualified. 
In a group qualifying substantial 
ly less than 90 per cent: the percentage 
of experts is normally very small or zero, 
ind the proportion of marksmen and un 
qualified is much greater. 
3) The average individual score in 
, well trained unit is 75 per cent of pos 
sible. Normally, the marksman has a 
few points to spare, while several un 
qualified men are within a point or two 
f the minimum qualification score. 


10 per 


Sight Picture and Score 


Shooters occasionally argue about the 
relative importance of the sight picture 
and the trigger squeeze. The statement 
“If he doesn’t have the right sight pic 
ture, damn it, he can’t hit the bull’s-eye,” 
is thought to be a clincher. It is not. 
Sight picture may be of vital importance 
in small-bore shooting, and, no doubt, 
in the President's Hundred, but that’s 
not our business in recruit training. The 
trigger squeeze is what makes the dif 
ference in score between Recruit Jones 
and Recruit Bones. The late Colonel 
R. L. Baughman often asked three ques 
tions of a Benning class to drive home 
the point. “What is the most important 
thing in shooting?” Answer: “Trigger 
“What is the next most im- 
Hoped-for answer: “Trigger 
“What is the third most im- 
Correct answer: “Trigger 


squeeze.” 
portant?” 
squeeze. 
portant?” 
squeeze. 

One time, during sighting-and-aiming 
exercises, I grew curious about the rela- 
tion of a man’s triangles to his shooting 
scores. I remembered having to achieve 
a me that could be covered by a 
~~ el in order to be eligible to try out 
for a University small-bore team. But 
I don’t remember any conclusions based 
on triangles beyond the indication of 
ones ability to take a consistent sight 
picture. So I collected about 220 tri 
angies, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
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Any Questions, Gentlemen? 


The following, from General Sali- 
ba’s Monthly Message” appeared in 
the November, 1948, Alabama 
Guardsman, an unofhicic il publication 
devoted to the Alabama National 
Guard: 
“. .. The National Guard must be 
prepared at all times. The only way 
to do this is to follow the regulations 
laid down by time and experience. 
No one has the right to decide which 
regulations are beneficial and which 
are deleterious to the National 
Guard. 

“Until further notice, all regula 
tions will be considered beneficial. 
“Sincerely yours, 

‘s/“James S. Saliba 

Brigadier General 
The Adjutant General 
State of Alabama” 
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compared each one with its maker's rec 
ord score. Immediately, an interesting 
fact appeared. Two or three people whose 
triangles would not fit in a coffee mug 
had shot expert’s scores on the A course, 
one of them handsomely over 300! And 
several persons who had made neat and 
tiny triangles had barely qualified; as a 
matter of Fact, one of them turned out to 
be a bolo. Finally, as you might expect, 
a number of small triangles were brack 
eted with excellent record scores. My 
tentative conclusion was that this experi 
ment supported the contention that sight 
picture doesn’t help you if you yank the 
«trigger. 


Other Small Arms 


How does a man’s ability to qualify 
with the rifle relate to his aptitude at 
handling other small arms? The pistol 
Cincluding revolver) is of course the 
most difficult weapon to manage. It is 
more sensitive to a poor hold and a bad 
squeeze and so demands more self- 
discipline and skill on the part of the 
soldier. Furthermore, good pistol in 
structors are harder to find, generally 
speaking, than good rifle instructors. As 
for the trainees, it appeared that those 
who could shoot the rifle consistently 
well, i.e., old sharpshooters or better, had 
by far the best expectation of quali- 
fying with the pistol. The rest could be 
expected to hit anything or anybody ex 
cept the point of aim. Worst of all were 
people who had seen too many horse 
operas. 

But the submachine gun was quite a 
different story. As one might expect on 
the basis of the Chicago mobsters’ per 
formances, a man does not have to be 
very bright or very well coordinated to 





learn to hit close-range silhouettes with 
the SMG. I saw man after man who had 
boloed with the rifle shoot the SMG 
passably well. Most of them, as a mat 
ter of fact, were allowed only 25 rounds, 
but all of them had enough dry prac- 
tice. I think one useful trick we em 
ployed in this training was the demon 
stration of firing with the butt resting on 
the chin. That dissipated all fear of the 
recoil. 


Instructors 


and more 
of the training center cadres knew less 


As the war went on, more 


1 saw instruc 
tors utterly puzzled by the simplest kind 
of predicament, as when a prone man 
said his rifle was pointing into the ground 


and less about shooting. 


Anyone fit to be instructing would have 
known that the man was simply too fat 
up on his elbows and needed only to 
wriggle rearwards to bring his front sight 
up. For want of a little 
many 


knowledge, 
range made 
themselves appear busy by playing with 
brass or Many 
good position them 


instructors on the 
“coaching the target.” 
could not take 
selves, let alone spot an error in one of 
their men. Very few knew the rifle man 
ual at all well, and, as a result, did not 
know the reasons for the various pro 
cedures. A good instructor knows these 
things, can adjust a man’s position to 
take advantage of his physical build, 
can deduce errors in holding or squeez 
ing by looking at the shot group, and can 
make a shrewd guess as to how a man is 
scoring by watching him shoot. Allow 
me one illustration. 

An experienced officer watched a man 
shoot three bull’s eyes, slow-fire. He was 
interested because the shooter was in a 
very unorthodox prone position, and, 
each time he fired, his head snapped back 
like a yo-yo. The ofhcer signalled to a 
first-rate NCO to observe the third shot 
When it was spotted a bull, the sergeant 
winked and walked over to cover the 
telephone. The officer simply comman 
deered the rifle, fired one round into the 
upper left corner of the target frame 

and was scored for a Five! 
and the 


The officer 
sergeant then changed over, 
and the sergeant drew a Five on his shot 
into the lower right corner of the frame 
The solution was simple: the man in the 
pit (the detail, incidentally, 
another regiment) confessed to a sudden 
urge to “give a bum shooter a thrill.” The 


was from 


point is that good shooting methods 

make sense, and a good instructor can see 
lot more than meets the eye of the 

uninitiated. 

usually 


The poorest instruction is 


given in the standing position and in the 
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use of the scorebook, windage, and the 
effects of sight changes. The sitting posi 
tion is often badly handled, too. For 
example, about 15 per cent or 20 per 
cent of a given company require the 
crossed legs Cor crossed ankles) position 
if they are to be at their steadiest. Yet, 
I have known commanders arbitrarily to 
forbid any such position. This in itself 
indicated ignorance or misunderstanding 
of the manual. All rifle instructors should 
know and understand FM 23-5. Its doc 
trines were derived from twenty years of 
military and civilian shooting experience. 

For range coaching | thought para 
graphs 74 e and f, FM 23-5 [1943] 
should be virtually memorized.) Be 
lieve it or not, once in 1944, when I had 
an opportunity to observe some Marine 
Corps small-unit training, a Marine 
Corps lieutenant colonel said to me, in 
reference to rifle marksmanship training, 
“If you are familiar with FM 23-5, you 
know all you need to know.” 


Odds and Ends 


\s the war years wore on, the use of 
the scorebook was less and less well 
taught and more and more neglected. 
Chis is perhaps reasonable if, as some 
argue, the modern soldier does not need 
precision skill in shooting, does not need 
rifle sights beyond what a flintlock car 
ried. But if the soldier is expected to be 
able to adjust his rifle sights, then the 
scorebook remains a common-sense key 
to understanding wind, sight changes, 
zeroing, and so on. But despite the fact 
that it is a relatively simple matter, it 
does tend to confuse many men at the 
outset. Naturally, if the instructor has 
not quite got over his confusion, or if he 
has not worked out some simple, straight- 
forward teaching methods, the results 
will be disappointing. It is a perfectly 
human reaction then to assume that the 
subject is not worth the bother. Actually 
the use of the scorebook can be presented 
clearly and profitably. 

Trout fishermen in South England had 
an old saying, “It is not so much the fly 
As I think back on re- 
cruit training in small arms, I suspect 
that the saying could be converted to: 
“It is not so much the recruit as the in 
structor.” 


as the caster.” 


If the instructor has a grip on 
the shooting fundamentals, and com 
bines them with carefully planned and 
common-sensical explanation and super 
vision, he can make at least a rifle marks- 
man out of the great majority of combat 
unit trainees. And the rest need no 
longer be “bolos”—they can become sub- 
machine gunners. 


‘This dates me! But I am trying here to 
stick closely to what I saw and worked with. 








Writing and Teaching Military History 
By MAJOR GENERAL H. W. BLAKELEY 


[ HERE IS A STORY, WHICH I HAVE 
carefully avoided verifying, to the 
effect that the War Department, 
several years ago, issued a pamphlet 
on the ‘Principles of War. It was 
strongly emphasized in the text 
that these principles were unchang- 
ing and unchangeable. Six months 
later, the War Department issued 
Changes No. | to the Principles of 
War. 

The interval between the two 
world wars was marked by a cyni- 
cism, both military and civilian, as 
to the value of military history, and 
particularly as to the value of the 
lessons to be learned from it in 
terms of principles which would 
stand up under the impact of tech- 
nological changes. 

Che War Department had de- 
cided not to concern itself with the 
writing of World War I history. 
Che teaching of military history in 
colleges and universities was a con- 
troversial subject particularly as to 
scope and credits. Texts were a 
problem. In ROTC colleges, Army 
and Navy officers, sometimes un- 
qualified in military history, were 
available and therefore used, while 
more qualified specialists were of- 
ten unavailable because of heavy 
schedules in other phases of his- 
tory, or—more often, perhaps—be- 
cause of lack of interest in the mili- 
tary aspects of it. 

The main difficulty was, how- 
ever, lack of encouragement and 
pressure from those in high places 
in the Services and in the colleges 
and universities. 

The current picture is very dif- 
ferent. The National Military Es- 
tablishment now has rather sur- 
prising organizations, both in qual- 
ity and quantity of personnel, for 
not only writing the history of the 
American participation in World 
War II, but for assembling and or- 
ganizing material for use of outside 
scholars. 

Military historians, including 
those working on division histories, 
will be interested in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Army entitled 
“Opportunities for Research in the 
Records of the Department of the 
Army.” The Army is also prepar- 


ing for publication and free dis 
tribution an accession list of docu 
ments included in its collection o! 
historical manuscripts. 

The upswing in the interest o! 
the teaching of military history wa 
marked by a_packed-to-the-door: 
meeting, under the joint auspice: 
of the American Historical Society 
and the American Military Insti 
tute, at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington last December. Ap 
parently basing their estimate of 
attendance on similar meetings in 
the 1930s, the committee in charge 
of the two-hour discussion of the 
study of military history in Ameri 
can colleges and universities, so far 
underestimated attendance _ that 
many had to stand throughout the 
session. 

The speakers developed the cur 
rent picture of the interest in and 
the problems connected with the 
teaching of military history to un- 
dergraduate and graduate students 
with particular regard to the ques 
tions of the fies a and impor 
tance of the subject, the necessity 
of suitable texts and of the avail 
ability of source materials for grad 
uate work. Routine covering of a 
long series of wars or the detailed 
investigation of a single campaign, 
in undergraduate work, was men 
tioned as something to be avoided. 
The emphasis should be rather on 
selected examples teaching the ef- 
fects of war, so that an informed 
public opinion may be created, and 
this, in turn, influence the forma 
tion of correct national military 
policy. 

During the Washington meet- 
ing, the lessons of military history 
for the future soldier, sailor or air- 
man, naturally received compara- 
tively little attention. These should 
include, for the future professional 
or reserve officer, consideration of 
compliance with or violation of the 
principles of war, and the military 
historian should always be seeking 
these principles. Changes in the 
way they are expressed may be de- 
sirable. The true principles of war 
must be ones which are, in fact, 
unchanged by political, techno- 


logical or organizational changes. 
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What’s Our Number One Problem ? 
By Stefan T. Possony 


MONTHS AGO 4] AMERICAN STU- 

f international relations with 

experience and background in 

affairs were asked the following 

question. oom 

Vhat, in your opinion, is the single 

most important factor to be considered 

in planning for a defensive war in 

which the United States may become 
involved in the near future? 

All members of the group had served 
as officers in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force during the war, most of them in 
the AAF or in airborne units. Their war- 
time rank ranged from first lieutenant to 
full colonel, with a strong predominance 
of majors and lieutenant colonels, and 


from lieutenant (j.g..) to full commander. 


It was made clear to these men that 
the question did not imply that there 
was one single most important factor in 
military planning but that they should 
indicate which factor they attached top 
priority to now and for the near future. 
They were free to add factors of second- 
ary importance which seemed pertinent 
or which were needed to clarify the basic 
answer. 

\ defensive war was defined as one 
in which the United States would not 
fire the first shot, nor provoke the out- 
break of hostilities. Once the war had 
broken out, the United States would, of 
course, be free to take offensive action. 
The meaning of the question was there- 
fore: A solution of the American de- 
fense problem by preventive and offen- 
sive action is ruled out. By assumption 
the enemy will probably benefit from 
the surprise element and gain initial ad- 
vantages; what, therefore, can be done 
to provide the American armed forces 
with at least a fighting chance in a war 
in which we may lose the first round? 

The 41 experts—if we may call them 
that—voted for eleven factors to which 
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Our most important defensive policy is the setting up of an ade- 


quate and effective civilian defense organization, these experts 


declare. Then comes aerial counterattack and industrial mobiliza- 


tion. Their considered opinion is that the United States is presentl) 


not being adequately protected. 


they ascribed top priority. Civil defense 
received the relativ ely heaviest “vote.” 
The following table shows the factors 
elected as well as the number who voted 
for each item 


Number 
of Votes 


Civil defense Cindustrial, military 
and morale) .... 

Retaliation or aerial counterattack 

Maintenance of large-scale arma- 
ments 

Planning and Strategy 

Alliances 

Industrial mobilization, 
tential, oil 

Intelligence 

Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment 

Advance Bases 

‘Training of reserves and civilians 


Non- Military Warfare 


Highest Priority 
Planning Factor 


war po 


If a table is constructed taking into ac- 
count the top priority vote as well as 
vote for the secondary factors, but assign- 
ing only a half-vote to each of the sec- 
ondary factors elected, the following list 
of military priorities is obtained : 


Number 
of Votes 


Primary and Secondary 

Planning Factors 

Civil defense (industrial, mili- 
tary, and morale) 

Retaliation or aerial counter- 
attack 

Industrial mobilization, war po- 
tential, oil 

Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment 

Maintenance of large-scale ar- 
maments 

Planning and Strategy 

Alliances 

Advance Bases 

Intelligence 

Training of reserves and civil- 


Ww bt VI ~] ~] 


Land Power 


Sea Power 
Non-Military Warfare 


Airborne Combat force 


The specific content of these various 
categories may be briefly summarized in 
the following paragraphs. 


Civil Defense 


In order that the industrial capacity 
and the resources of the United States 
can ultimately decide the war, they must 
first be protected. The devastating re 
sults of atomic bombs must be reduced to 
a minimum. Moreover, since in both 
world wars the aggressor lost because he 
permitted the United States to mobilize 
undisturbed, it is logical to assume that 
a future aggressor will aim his first blows 
at the American war potential. It is 
therefore necessary to parry these initial 
blows and to preserve America’s war 
making capacity during the first phase 
of the war. American industry is par- 
ticularly vulnerable due to its concentra 
tion within the rectangle Chicago-New 
York-Baltimore-Indianapolis. 

Civil defense ought to be based partly 
on underground sheltering, partly on dis 
persal and decentralization, 
anti-sabotage organizations. Yet defense 
will be effective only as a “cover all” 
defense: the entire population must be 


partly on 


trained to react in an organized way to 
attack. Every city and state must be able 
to set up immedi: itely emergency admin- 
istrations and other types of emerge ncy 
organization, including defense 
to repel airborne attack. In order to get a 
“cover all” 


forces 


defense, extensive training is 
necessary which can best be procured 
through Universal Military Training. 
In addition to protecting the nation’s 
industrial plant and cities, sufficient pro- 
tection should be given to the armed 
forces in order to permit their immediate 
counterattack. Civilian morale must be 
protected by adequate morale strength 


ening measures, including education on 
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the most effective behavior during air 
attack and training in damage control. 


Retaliation 


Ihe second heaviest vote was given to 
aerial counterattack. 
There ought to be an adequate retaliation 


force, predominantly based on air power, 


retaliation and 


in constant readiness, to be used within 
the hour after aggression on the United 
States or on one of our allies. Existence 
and strength of this force should be well 
known both to our potential enemies and 
allies. Our determination to use the re 
taliation force should be an accepted fact 
and not be permitted to become a mat 
ter of opinion or guesswork as to whether 
or not we would use it under a given set 
of circumstances. Since no nation will 
resort to aggression or use a weapon of 
war if and when the disadvantages of 
retaliation outweigh the advantages of 
the original attack, the existence of a 
retaliation force may preclude aggression 
altogether or, at least, avoid the use of 
extreme weapons, such as atomic bombs. 

Since home defense, however excel 
lent, will never be adequate to parry the 
enemy’s initial blows entirely, any loss 
and damage that we may suffer must be 
balanced through immediate counter 
attack, aiming at an equally as signif 
cant reduction in the enemy’s war poten- 
tial. Unless such a “balancing of power” 
is effected, further attacks would lead to 
a steady and accelerated reduction in our 
war-making ability and produce a dis 
parity of strength to the increasing ad 
vantage of the aggressor. The ability to 
retaliate and counterattack depends, in 
large measure, on technical quality, stra 
mobility, radius of action and 
strength of the Air Force and the Fleet 
Air Arm. Air power is also the most 
efhcient means capable of interfering 
with the enemy's first aggressive blows. 
It will greatly improve the effectiveness 
of home defenses. For the time being, 
air power is the only weapon that offers 
a modicum of defense against the atomic 
bomb. As a matter of fact, it was felt 
that a strong retaliation force may pre 
vent war altogether. Current political 
objectives, such as European Economic 
Recovery, containment of potential ag 
gressors, negotiating of peace treaties, 
and Pan-American solidarity, are second- 
ary to the existence of an aerial retalia- 
tion force. 


tegic 


Economic Warfare 
Third in importance were the eco- 
nomic-industrial factors. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the economic war 
potential is the decisive factor in the 
modern long war. Yet it was felt that the 
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American war potential may not become 
operative if the war were to be decided 
quickly and that lost ground may never 
be retrieved unless there was an entirely 
revamped and streamlined system of 
industrial mobilization. American mo- 
bilization (both industrial and military ) 
must be planned in such detail that it 
can be implemented in the least possible 
time, even though the country may be 
under aerial attack. If excessive cost in 
lives and resources as well as the possi- 
ble loss of the war are to be avoided, full 
mobilization must be completed within 
months rather than within years. Other- 
wise the aggressor may consolidate his 
conquests and acquire a war potential 
superior to that of the United States. 
Two specific problems are particularly 
emphasized: stock-piling of scarce ma- 
terials and the overcoming of the current 
ULS. oil deficit by substitute production. 
One man summarized the need for rapid 
and timely mobilization in these words: 

“The recent report of the President's 
Air Policy Commission estimated that 
the United States may be attacked by 
1953. That gives us five years to develop 
an air force superior to that of our pos- 
sible enemies. It took us five years to do 
this before. If we don’t start now, I be- 
lieve we will be smarter to forget our 
political philosophy and start phrasing a 
poetic note of surrender to be presented 
in 1953,” 


Research and Development 


Scientific research and development 
was considered important by many of 
those questioned, although only two 
ascribed to this factor highest priority. 
Superior technology was believed to be 
essential to effective retaliation and an 
excellent protection against the enemy 
use of extreme weapons. Every type of 
American equipment should be of the 
highest technical perfection. Equipment 
should be constantly replaced by better 
types. No attempt should be made to 
preserve traditional forms of warfare, but 
we should go all out for scientific arma- 
ments in order to derive maximum bene- 
fit from technological superiority. 


Armament 


It was felt by five men that mainte- 
nance of U.S. armaments at least at 
parity level with our strongest potential 
opponent is the prerequisite of successful 
defense in the initial phases of the war. 
Without strong armaments, there will 
be no effective retaliation or counter- 
attack, preservation of bases and allies, 
nor will we be successful in our eco- 
nomic and psychological diplomacy 
aimed at “containment.” The possibility 





of a general world settlement \. ‘thoy; 
armament parity is considered + mote 
By contrast, if U.S. armaments a: key; 
so strong that the aggressor wou) hay, 
tittle chance of sucress, peace mi ht be 
preserved. Armaments should |. cep 
tered around very-long-range  |jeay, 
bombers (and, according to one © xper; 
airborne task forces) as the nucleus of 
the American military establishmen:, by: 
there should be an over-all balance }y 
tween ground, sea and air forces. This 
balance should be determined in part by 
the composition of enemy armed forces 
The balance should be flexible to coun 
terchanges in the armaments of other 
nations. 
Planning and Strategy 

Planning and strategy are required 1 
make proper use of American strength 
Planning is necessary for the timely or 
ganization of home defenses and strategy 
for effective retaliation. One man said 

“If the enemy dropped atomic bombs 
on Chicago, Los Angeles and New York 
at 11 P.M., tonight—what would be the 
immediate mission of our retaliation 
force? We must be ready to hit back 
in the very hour of attack and to hit back 
with a great deal of strength. But we 
must also know what we have to hit.” 

The retaliation attacks must be blend 
ed with our over-all strategy which in 
turn depends on the correct and com 
plete definition of the limited aims to be 
achieved in a defensive war. Moreover, 
we should know how to achieve these 
aims effectively, how to win as cheaply 
as possible and without destruction of 
our economic war potential, and how to 
avoid large-scale extermination of human 
lives. 

Strong Alliances 

No less than four of the experts felt 
that the United States might be defeated 
if it did not have strong allies. One o! 
them said: 

“To allow loose and unscientific think- 
ing to create an atmosphere of American 
invincibility without the help or aid 
from the outside world constitute a pre- 
conceived, erroneous idea that might 
well prove to be the American downfall.” 

And another added: 

“Were we to depend entirely upon 
the laest defense against super-weapons 
alone, we would indeed be isolationist 
in the worst sense. If, by effective alli- 
ances, we were assured that upon our 
being attacked, our allies would retaliate 
against the aggressor, we would have rea- 
son to feel that some sort of workable 
defense has been created. An alliance 
would compel the dispersal of the ene 
my’s effective striking power and thereby 
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our defensive strength. Not only 

e factor of alliance increase the 

| and psychological defensive po 

but it also assures a means 

h which catastrophic pressure on 
fensive organization of any one 

wing nation may be lessened or 
liminated.” 

United States needs allies to sup 
nt its scarce Manpower resources, 
ally in a war where it may be con 
d by more populous nations. Even 

enemies would speedily occupy 
ountries of our allies, we should 
so friendly relations with them that 
nations cannot be turned against 

ffensively and that we can retain 
sort of moral and ideological 

nce over them 
Some of the men questioned empha 
d the need of bases rather than alli 
wes. Bases are necessary to lengthen 
the range of our offensive striking arm 
ind as staging areas for retaliation. They 
are also needed for defensive purposes, 
to stop or divert the aggressor before he 
can strike at the United States proper. 


Intelligence 


Surprisingly few underscored the. cru 
cial importance of intelligence. One 
pointed out that when the attack comes 
tonight, we ought to know precisely the 
enemy's potentialities. Home defense 
cannot be planned properly without 
knowing how many bombs the enemy 
can drop on American soil and without 
detecting his intentions. Only intelli 
gence permits a constant and efficient 
adaptation of American military strength 
and plans to changing conditions. 

“Since in war, one’s main objective is 
to win it, or to de prin e the enemy of the 
will to continue the conflict, the most 
important planning task is to evaluate 
the means by which victory could be 
accomplished. A determination of how 
one goes about winning a war is impos- 
sible without an accurate evaluation of 
the strength of the enemy. This factor, 
a realistic and accurate estimate of the 
situation, both quantitative and quali- 
tative in character is the factor from 
which all other planning should stem.” 

\nother man pointed out: 

“Even the United States cannot be all 
things to all men. It cannot be strong 
wherever and whenever necessary. We 
need accurate strategic intelligence so 
that our forces will be marshalled at the 
right place and the right time to meet the 
attack; so that we have an accurate idea 
{ the type of war that will be waged 
against us; and so that our preparations 
will not be dissipated but concentrated. 
Tactical intelligence may be even more 
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important. Yet the most accurate and 
astute intelligence is worthless—it is 
like a candle without a flame—if the 
force does not exist to make resistance 
effective.” 

One man alone emphasized the ex 
treme danger of the weapon of revolu- 
tion as well as its offensive usefulness. 
“This weapon, although old, has as 
sumed great importance due to its adop 
tion by the most probable opponent of 
the United States as a major tool in its 
arsenal for expansion. Since the political 
conceptions of the United States are for 
eign to revolutionary ideas, we have few 
people with such knowledge. For this 
reason, | believe the non-military means 
of warfare must be considered as the 
most important single factor in American 
military planning, for if it is not empha 
sized it will be overlooked or discounted.” 

Others who were questioned stressed 
the need of trained reserves, and ade 
quate land and sea power. 


Basic Factors Considered 


The most interesting result of this poll 
is that these 41 men, all with extensive 
military and naval experience, did not 
pay much attention to the 
squabbles between sea, land and air 
power, but considered much more basic 
facets of military strength and efficiency. 
These Americans believ ed that the 
United States could win a defensive war, 
i.e., one which it does not initiate, if 
there are proper home defenses; strong 
retaliation or counterattack forces in con 
stant readiness; preparations for rapid in 
dustrial mobilization; adequate scientific 
research leading to superior weapons 
technology; armaments approximately of 
the same magnitude as the strongest pos 
sible enemy of the United States; work 
able alliances and suitably located bases. 
As a composite answer, there is undoubt 
edly a basis for a sound doctrine of 
American national defense. 

On the negative side, it is surprising 
that only little stress was laid on intel 
ligence and that practically no attention 
was given to airborne forces. These men 
did not show adequate awareness of the 
crucial need for intelligence in all plan 
ning operations; they did not see that de- 
fense, retaliation, industrial mobilization 
and even research must be based on up 
to-date and accurate intelligence. 

There was a clear oversight of the ma 
ior role of airborne forces in modern war. 
Does this fact not indicate that, in cur 
rent military writings, the problems of 
airborne operations have not yet been 
adequately explained and that the capa- 
bilities of this form of war are not under 


stood except by a handful of very high- 


timeworn 


ranking officers? And yet, the likelihood 
that the United States will have to fight 
with airborne forces is as 
strong as the probability that the United 
States will be attacked 


bombs. 


and against 


with atomic 

Most surprising is the high priority as 
signed to home defense. It is, after all, 
doubtful whether very heavy or 
very devastating attacks on the United 
States proper can materialize within the 
near future (the time limit stipulated in 
the question). It is much more likely 
that the war would start by an attack on 
American or Allied forces outside the 
United States, followed by the seizure of 
strategically important countries 


very 


If So, 
the decisive strategic problem of the near 
future could be not how to prevent the 
destruction of the American war poten 
tial (which disregarding a few excep 
tions, does not vet seem vitally and di 
rectly threatened ), but how to prevent 
the opponents of the United States from 
that cannot fall 
under their control without compromis 
ing the long-range security of the United 


States; or failing this, how to prevent 


overrunning territory 


consolidation of their conquests. 


Where. We Stand 


United States does 
not, at this moment possess the prerequi 


In any event the 


sites which 41 American students of the 
subject deemed necessary for the security 
of this nation. There may be planning 
and although it is doubtful 
whether the services among themselves, 
and together with the State Department 
and Congress, 


strategy, 


have agreed 
over-all American strategy. 


upon one 
There may 
be scientific research and development 
but it is questionable whether it is car 
ried out on a_ sufficiently 
There is no home defense organization, 


large scale 
nor is there an announced plan for the 
protection of industry. There is no gen- 
erally accepted plan for very rapid it 
dustrial mobilization. No adequate to 
visions have as yet been made to cover 
the American oil deficit. There are out 
lying bases but few of them could be 
defended for long. There are allies, but 
at present they do not, with one excep 
tion, have military strength worth speak 
ing of. There are no arma 
ments anywhere near parity with the 
strongest possible opponent of the United 
States. And there is certainly no striking 
force capable of immediate and truly ef 
fective retaliation or counterattack. All 
of which means that, bluntly speaking, 
in the considered opinion of the 41 men 
questioned the security of the United 
States is presently not being adequatel) 
protected. 


American 
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THE COLONEL IN CELLULOID 


By Herbert L. Schon 


COLONEL FLUDWICK ISN'T DEAD. 

In an age when Army cerebella are 
concerned with atomic warfare, recon- 
dite research and protection against being 
hornswoggled on an international scale, 
the Colonel is still carrying on in the 
finest traditions. 

For more than three and a half years 
of service during World War II, | some 
how failed to meet any officer who even 
faintly resembled Colonel Fludwick, and 
I thought for a time he must have passed 
For at 
least six months after my induction | 
found 


on to greater rewards in heaven. 


vaguely disturbing to discover 
that the Army did not function quite as 
dramatically as when the colonel had 
been its pivotal point. That was before 
my time but I had heard and read about 
those days. I could attribute the change 
only to some fresh young shavetails who 
may have been well-versed in West 
Point or OCS book larnin’ but who cer 
tainly did not know military tradition as 
it had been dinned into me. 

During a spate of movie-going recently 
ill of my fears that a once noble creature 
had passed into oblivion were allayed. 
Hollywood, | discovered, has no more 
Colonel Fludw ick 
\rlington National 
than Paramount would con 


thought of giving 
decent burial in 
Cemetery 
sider ordering Louella Parsons off the lot. 
Resplendent and refulgent, he is doing 
business at the same old stand, a gallant 
stereotype of what the moguls of make 
believe feel the military should have 
been like in by gone davs 

My first introduction to Colonel Flud 
wick was more years ago than I care to 
remember at Loew's Orpheum Theatre 
in Boston. | hose were the davs when a 
quarter could mean three hours or more 
of uninterrupted cinematic delight from 
1 perch high up in the second balcony. 
Chere, armed with nothing more deadly 
than a Tootsie Roll, | came face to face 
with the United States Army for the first 
time 
Colonel Fludwick 
was known affectionately as the Old 
Man and was up to his neck in trouble. 
Usually this meant trouble with Indians, 
invariably portrayed by embarrassed 
Harvard boys on summer vacation. 
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Then, even as now, 


There were complications to “trouble,” 
however, which involved shortages of 
manpower, young brides on the way to 
lonely outposts, unexplained horse thiev- 
ery in the Cavalry detachment, or a de- 
pre ssing and unwarranted lack of faith 
in good-looking young lieutenants just 
out of the Military Academy. 


Ever-similar Plots 


Fortunately for our confidence in the 
\rmy, it never occurred to the small fry 
who were in attendance with me at such 
epics that any man who repeatedly stum- 
bled into such difficulties as Colonel 
Fludwick should long ago have been re- 
lieved of his command. Thoughts in 
that direction would certainly have been 
considered close to high treason by my 
group. 

While the Colonel's crises were in- 
evitably provoked by Indians, the story's 
sub-plot was fated to revolve around 
either his son or daughter. I suspect now 
that the writers of these yarns would get 
together and say, “Well, what shall we 
use this morning, the son or daughter 
angle?” In either case the story line 
had been determined long years ago by 
the unsung genius who wrote the first 
Army western back in the early days of 
Biograph and Essanay. 

If the son gambit was selected, he was 
a dashing West Point graduate who had 
quarreled with the Colonel and been all 
but disowned years before. The fact that 
Lieutenant Fludwick now was assigned 
to his father’s unit by that mysterious 
power known as Washington was 
greeted by the Colonel with mutterings 
about “fools in swivel chairs back East.” 
Then came the big scene where the 
Colonel sees his son for the first time in 
twenty years. 

“Lieutenant Fludwick reporting, sir,” 
the youth says gallantly, executing an 
awkward salute. 

“At ease, Lieutenant,” the Colonel re- 
plies, returning the salute. “I want to 
welcome you, but remcmber, this is not 
an easy post. Expect no favors. That is 
all.” 

Every kid in the avdience knew, of 
course, that our young hero would go on 
to save the regiment from annihilation by 


Injuns and ultimately win back the love 
and respect of the Old Man. For all its 
hokum, Hollywood did the Army no dis 
service. Young eyes witnessing the ex 
pert horsemanship and marksmanship of 
the shavetail son and the gradual relent- 
ing of the Colonel found the scenes more 
inspiring and thrilling than many an 
official film which they were to see a 
decade or more later. 

Sometimes the daughter theme was 
employed, and while this brought on 
what was then known to second balcony 
experts as “too much mush,” it had its 
moments. Here Colonel Fludwick was 
portrayed as a widower whose only 
daughter, Phoebe, and the Army share 
an equal place in his heart. He knows. 
of course, that she is in love with one of 
his able young lieutenants. Shall he send 
this man out to almost certain death as 
leader of a scouting party? Ultimately 
duty overcomes devotion, and he sends 
the youthful officer into the very heart of 
the Sioux domain. 

There were narrow escapes on such 
trips, but the boys at Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer and the Brothers Warner were no 
fools. They always brought the doughty 
band back safe and sound by the last 
reel. 


No Paper Work! 


A man of great decision, the Colonel 
was certainly no great shakes at paper 
work. Save for a death warrant now 
and then, I never saw him sign a paper. 
The complexities of such fol-de-rol 
AR’s, Circulars, Executive Orders or 
routine advice from those theorists in 
Washington were almost always ignored. 
There may have been some faithful Ser- 
geant Major in the background cleaning 
up the vast amount of accumulated desk 
work, but film continuity was never in- 
terrupted for such det ails as orders of the 
day, special orders, or, as a matter of fact, 
orders of any variety whatsoever. 

If Fludwick was a fumbler when 
came to administrative details, he thr 
turn a phrase faster than any man l've 
ever seen in uniform. Seemingly in 
surmountable obstacles during World 
War II may have sent Generals Ma: 
shall, Eisenhower, Groves and Arno! 4 
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conferences for careful study of each 
situation. The Colonel met each crisis 
with the classic statement, the phrase 
which would move men’s souls, the mot 


miSté. 
Deathless Prose 


Reports of a planned attack by Indians 
would occasion some remark like: “This 
means trouble,” or “Men, the country is 
depending on us.” If the fort were sur 
rounded, any eight-year-old could have 
forecast that the Colonel would eventu- 
ally come to a definite conclusion. 

Men,” he would say, “somebody must 
break through to get help. I’m calling for 
volunteers.” At these words the Colo 
nel’s son always stepped two paces for- 
ward. 

Other stock situations called for the 
Old Man to make pronouncements 
which never failed to bring down the 
house. 
brave infiltrates late at 
ight, reaches the Colonel’s modest quar 

s in time to spot the harried officer 

ding Caesar in the original Latin. Ap 

rently irritated by such intellectual 
‘frontery, the Red Man raises his toma- 
wk. But suddenly an old Sergeant 
wots and kills the Redskin just as the 
itchet is descending. 

“Sergeant,” the Colonel says, “J sup- 
se I owe you some thanks. But why 

n't you at your post? Any further in- 
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The silver screen still entertains the nation’s moppets with the thunder- 
ing hoofs of the U.S. Cavalry riding to the rescue. And their leader, 


that gallant soldier, Colonel Fludwick, lives on, meeting the competi- 


tion of the jet-propelled fly boys as bravely and determinedly as he 
ever met the bloodcurdling whoops of the Sioux. 


fractions will mean the guardhouse.” 

A fast-riding Nez Percé tosses the 
scalp of a scout outside the stockade gate. 
A breathless noncom brings the ghastly 
trophy into the Colonel's office. He gazes 
at it reflectively. Instead of the lines, 
“Alas, poor Yorick,” he exclaims, “This 
means war!” In something less than half 
a reel troops are on their way to close 
with the malefactors. 

A first lieutenant is in the Old Man’s 
office when a recent arrival comes in to 
report. The Colonel looks over the new 
ofhicer’s papers and then says, “Lieuten- 
ant Sheridan, permit me to introduce 
Lieutenant Robert E. Lee.” (We knew 
enough history to gasp in surprise at that 
one. 

While Colonel Fludwick failed to hit 
his stride until trouble was brewing, he 
was never more impressive than at those 
ceremonies following some action at 
Paw Paw Creek or Bended Big Bow 
when he passed out medals to the deserv- 
ing. As Hollywood's cinema historians 
told the story, the Old Man would have 
had to carry his own portable mint in 


strike off all of the medals 
awarded. I have often suspected since 
that the Colonel must have supplied such 
tangible evidence of kudos out of his 
limited ration money. 


order to 


Hard-pressed by the Fly Boys 


Silver screens from one end of the 
country to the other are still showing the 
Colonel or his cinematic successor, but 
they show, too, alert young officers in 
terested in such creations as the airplane ; 
atomic bombs, roc kets, paratroops, tanks 
and jeeps. In such an atmosphere of 
modernism, Colonel Fludwick and his 
little frontier post must be hard put to 
hold the attention of those tykes who 
have now replaced me on wintery Sat 
urday afternoons in the gallery. 

The clash and glamor of mechanized 
wartare may have allure for the johnny 
come-latelies of the second balcony, but 
my heart will always be with the Colonel 
and his primitive rifies and Gatling guns. 
I’m sure he never would have stood for 
any of this newfangled nonsense. 

Colonel Fludwick, sir, I salute you! 
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[he office of the Division G-2 
in a rude schoolroom in Aggressor coun 
try. The G-2, Assistant G-2 and clerks 
are at work at their desks. 
Narrator—Our mission was to cross 


SCENI 


a river and secure a bridgehead . . . and 
we made it. We made it through the 
combined efforts of fighting men, armed 
not only with weapons, but with timely 
and accurate information about the ene 
my intorm ion known as Combat In 
telligence! The information in war that 
helps tell us what to expect in the way of 
\ggressor opposition! 

\s in all campaigns of this type, the 
work of producing Intelligence is done 
by a Division Intelligence Section and 
its agencies 

Che hour is 0400. 

General Burke enters the room 
Generat Burxe—Morgan /[Lieuten 
ant Colonel Division G-2/, 
Corps has ordered us to cross the river 
We jump off at 0700. Our 
mission is to seize and secure a bridge 
he id. 
situation by 1800 today 

Cor. Morcan (glancing at watch) 
1800. That'll give us time to get the lat 
We've had patrols from the 


Vorgan, 
tomorrow 


let me have an estimate of the 


est dope 
Reconnaissance Troop and the I&R pla 
toons across the river since last night, 
with radio contact 

Generar Burt 
what | want to know: Will the enemy let 
Will he 


defend the river pointing on wall map} 


Good. Now here’s 
us cross; then counterattack? 


or this high ground? Will he with 
draw r or W ill he attack 

Narrator— The information the Gen 
eral wants—that is, the answers to his 
in other 
words, the Essential Elements of Infor- 
information needed by the Gen- 


questions—constitutes the EEI 


mation 
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cral to make a sound decision. G-2— 
using the EEI as a sort of blueprint 

must revise his collection plan to take 
in all the factors concerned with the new 
mission. With the revised plan he'll 
know just what orders and requests to 
make when he speaks to his agencies and 
specialists. And now, first things first . . . 

Morcan—Sergeant, I want to see a 
representative from each of the specialist 
teams in ten minutes. 

Crerx—Yes, sir. 

Morgan leaves the room to visit the 
Photo Interpretation and artillery liaison 
officers in other rooms of the school 
house 

Morcan (to the PI officer)—We're 
jumping off at 0700 tomorrow. Call Air 
Force and request a 24-hour weather 
forecast and a photo mission of our ob- 
jective areas. Let’s have a visual recon- 
naissance, too. 

PI Orricer—Right away, sir. 

Morean (to the artillery liaison officer) 

Lieutenant, arrange for air OPs to ob- 
serve the enemy area. 

Art Ln Orricer—Yes, sir. 

Narrator—W ork on the General's re- 
port starts gathering momentum, as G-2 
continues to seek first that information 
which requires the longest time to get .. . 

Now to bring himself up to date, Mor- 
gan returns to his desk. First he calls 
Corps Headquarters and asks for infor- 
mation on new Aggressor units on the 
Division Front, also the latest terrain 
studies, especially the river. . . . To bring 
himself further up to date, he phones the 
Division Engineer. In his reconnaissance 
of the river line the Division Engineer is 
asked to report on crossing sites and 
fords, and to get data on depth, current, 
banks and river bottoms. He sends a 
written message to the Infantry asking 


them to establish a counter reconnais 
sance screen along the river bank—OPs 
to observe enemy terrain—establish lis 
tening posts at night. 

And now he gives specific orders to the 
specialists who have gathered in front of 
the large map in his office. To them—as 
it is to every person in this G-2 section 
—the production of combat intelligence 
is a continuous around-the-clock process. 
Mission or no mission—they are always 
at work gathering information. 

Morcan—As some of you already 
know, we're to jump off at 0700 tomor 
row. Our objective is this area across the 
river... 

Narrator—To the Order of Battle 
Team—specialists charged with keeping 
check on the enemy's organization, 
equipment and personalities: 

Morcan (to OB officer)—Find out if 
there are any enemy units in the ob 
jective area. Let me know if all combat 
elements are located. . . . 

Morean (to the Interrogation of Pris 
oners of War officer)—Are there an 
units, not in the line, that could be used 
against us? Get all the information you 
can from prisoners. Question them on 
reserves, flanks and main line of resist 
a 

IPW Orricer—Okay, sir. 

Morean (to the Counter Intelligence 
officer)—Question civilians about roads, 
terrain and villages on the other side 
... And pick up line crossers—they may 
be spies. 

CIC Orricer—Yes, sir. 

Morean (Orders to Photo Interpreter 
officer)—Look for enemy dispositions 
See if you can locate weapons, entrench 
ments, and especially field fortifications. 

PI Orricer—Right. 

Morcan (Orders to Document-Trans- 
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Standing at the wall map, the G-2 describes the situation to his staff and 
tells each officer what information he wants in order to complete a 
rounded intelligence estimate for the Division's Commanding General 


A prisoner of war questioned by the Interrogation Officer tells him 
the all-revealing name of the commanding general of the enemy 
division. The !O is inspecting the soldier's identification book 


ir | 


| 
{ 


A native line-crosser tells the CIC officer about th® enemy tanks 
he had seen—an indication the enemy may attock. But other in 
formation collected by the G-2 indicates the vehicles are antitank 
gvns-—an indication the enemy is digging in }o defend his position 


. 


od , 
‘as — = 
The G-2 and Assistant G-2 check the enemy's order of battle. In the 


background the officer in charge of Combat intelligence checks some 
new information against information already spotted on G-2's wall map 


Scenes from the new G-2 movie. The players are Broadway actors employed by the Signal Corps at the Astoria studios. 


leam)—Examine captured docu 
ents for information on the objective 
If possible, get me the status of the 
y's supply, also morale. 
orGAN (to all)—Any questions? . . 
=e 
\RRATOR—Operating on specific o1 
our specialists now set out to help 
he answers to the essential elements 
formation. The production of com 
telligence is well under way. 
ne flashes to countryside showing 
tives walking toward our lines) 
RATOR—In the Aggressor sector on 
rth shore, natives of undetermined 
nce leave their homes and make 
way toward the American sector. 
n the American sector, the natives, 
ted of being spies, are brought to 
the attention of Counter Intelligence. 
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Perhaps these natives are friendly. Per 
haps they're not. Their allegiance r 
mains to be determined. But more im 
portant to us right now, from the stand 
point of Combat Intelligence, is that 
these natives say there are tanks in the 
enemy-held sector. 

Well—questionable . 


True or false? 


[he report of the civilians is trans 
mitted to the Division G-2 and the Com 
bat Intelligence Officer writes in the 
Journal .. . “Ten tanks reported by na 
tives at intersection at 0200 hours . . 

Narrator—The Officer in charge of 
the section enters this item in the G-2 
Journal—a chronological record of in 
coming and outgoing messages. Now the 
draftsman takes this information and 
records it on the Situation Map. But 
notice the question mark he places beside 


the notation on the map. That mean: 
the information is doubtful. The note is 
then placed on the message hle for refer 
ence.” More messages Start coming In 
more orders go out 

Mixep Vorces—BELL 2 speaking 
This is SABER 3 Reinterrogate 
PWs picked up during last three days 

SWORD calling DOVER 

SWORD calling DOVER .. . S-2 re 
porting enemy patrol . . 

N ARRATOR—A combat intelligence pic 
ture begins to take form—a jigsaw picture 

a picture in military symbols—coming 
in through various channels. A picture 
of related and unrelated items .. . items 
that may, by 1800, give a clear under 
standing of Aggressor’s capabilities and 
thus help us. Right now, however, 
the picture is far from clear. 
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Arm Orricer (to Colonel Morgan)— 
Photo missions have been flown and ad- 
vance prints have just arrived. The vis- 
ual reconnaissance also is being made. 

Coronet Morcan—Nice work. I'll 
see if Photo Interpretation has found out 
anything yet. 

Morgan goes to the PI officer's desk) 
Morcan—Got something, Captain? 
Pl Orricer (without looking up)— 

Yeah—yeah—you bet. Take a look at that, 
sir. 

Morcan (looking through stereoscope) 

\rtillery position, huh? 

PI Orricen—Yes, secondary positions 
being prepared way to the rear. 

Morcaw—That could mean either de 
fense or withdrawal. 

Pl Orricer (takes second photo from 
under artillery photo)—Here's another 
This one shows . . . trench dig 
ging near the village of San Juan. If 
those babies aren't preparing for defense, 
I'll eat my hat. 

Morcan (to Pl officer 
sure about that 


photo. 


Don’t be too 
.. . Don’t forget—those 
natives questioned by CIC said they saw 
tanks. And that could mean attack. 
lo Asst. G-2)—Ask Corps Topo 

graphical Company to make blow-ups of 
these photos for distribution. Of course, 
it's possible the natives really saw self 
propelled antitank guns, which, as you 
know, could easily be mistaken for tanks. 

PI Orricer 
defense. 

Morcan—Could be. 

Narrator—On-again, off-again. That's 
the Combat Intelligence picture at this 
point. Because the situation is still in- 
definite, G-2 only evaluates information 
and rightly denies himself the luxury of 
jumping to conclusions. The Air Force 
visual reconnaissance, flying low over 
Aggressor lines . . . reports normal vehicle 
trafhe on roads, and—two ammunition 
dumps... . \nother item to help com- 
plete the picture. Meanwhile, an air OP 
of Division Artillery . . . spots some fox 
holes being dug near the river. Also 
down below near the river, the observer 
sees what appears to be a self-propelled 
gun. 


And that would mean 


Morcan—Those ammunition dumps 
could mean either attack or defense . . . 
But the foxholes point to one thing—de 
fense of the river line! 

Assistant G-2—Here’s some hot dope 
that just came in from the Division on 
our left. The Aggressors blew up a 
bridge in their sector. What do you think 
that means? 

Morean (pleased)—One more indica- 
tion of defense. By the wav—is all infor- 
mation being posted on the General’s 

5 
map? 
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Assistant G-2—Yes, sir—it is. I'll go 
there now and see if it’s up to date. 

The officer-in-charge of Combat Intel- 
ligence approaches Morgan with a note 
just brought to him by a clerk) 

Orricer 1x CxHarce—Oh, Colonel, 
radio intercept reports the location of 
CPs, also supply and evacuation installa- 
tions . . . all to the rear. 

Morcan thoughtfully )—Maybe 
they're getting away from our long-range 
artillery fire. . . . Off the record—that'’s 
no indication of an attack! 

Scene shifts to the office of the Inter- 
rogation of Prisoners of War. The IPW 
is questioning a PW) 

Narrator—The production of Com- 
bat Intelligence rolls on like ol’ man 
river, as G-2’s agencies continue to pick 
up and deliver information. Now let us 
see how information from this PW will 
help complete our picture of enemy ca- 
pabilities. A document is found on the 
man ard interrogation finally reveals the 
name of the PW’s commanding gen- 
eral. The name is Guerrico. But at this 
moment the name means nothing. How- 
ever, both information and document are 
routed to Division G-2 . . . Here the 
document is translated by the translator 
team. Result: Enemy reserves are lo- 
cated. Meanwhile, the Order of Battle 
Officer reports on the enemy Order of 
Battle—giving detailed dispositions of 
known enemy forces across the river. The 
enemy forces consist of the 14th Aggres- 
sor Division Reinforced—80 per cent 
strength, high morale. No tank units 
have been identified, but the presence of 
an attached self-propelled antitank gun 
battalion is indicated. Yes—things are 
beginning to add up . . . those antitank 
guns point to defense. 

In Morgan's office the IPW officer 
approaches the OB officer) 

IPW Orricer—Oh, Bill—ever hear of 
General Guerrico? 

OB Orricer—Guerrico? Carlos Guer- 
rico? 

IPW Orricer—That’s right. 

OB Orricer—What about him? 

IPW Orricer—A PW said Guerrico 
was his Commanding General. 

OB Orricer—That, my friend, is sig- 
nificant. Guerrico, the famous tactician. 
Remember the defense of Valencia? 

Morean (thoughtfully)—Of course— 
Guerrico—the digger-inner. 

Crerx—Colonel Morgan, Corps is on 
the phone. 

Morcan—Colonel Morgan speaking. 
Yes... yes... right—go ahead... . 
Fourteenth Aggressor Division elements 
being reinforced with tank destroyer 
units... yep... Yep, I've got it... 
Thanks. (To himself)—Reinforcements 





—(smiling) Seems like Guerrico is 
digging in... 
Narrator—Now let us see wha has 
happened to one of those patrols fro: the 
Reconnaissance Troop and the I&!’ pla 
toons which was sent across the rive: |ast 
night. What will this patrol find to con 
firm or refute G-2’s present evaluation? 

(Scene shifts to a combat patrol im 
ing through a thick woods. The patrol 
moves slowly and cautiously. Sudden) 
there is an explosion) 

Narrator—Mines! 

An area mined for defense. . . . A 
valuable piece of Combat Intelligence 
—intelligence that may save hundreds of 
lives. 1700. At 1800—one hour from 
now—the General expects an estimate 
.. . The jigsaw picture of the enemy's 
capabilities is taking a more complete 
form. And all information points to 
—DEFENSE! 

But all during the eight hours of in 
formation gathering—facts and figures 
and a tentative evaluation were sent to 
lower, higher and adjacent units. Dis 
semination was done by . . . personal 
visit . . . special messages . . . and re- 
ports . . . Information was disseminated 
to help all units make preparations in 
accordance with the enemy’s known 
capabilities. 

To front-line engineers, for example, 
went the information on mines. The 
preparation of an overprint showed ac- 
tual and suspected location of mine 
fields. With this information, the Engi- 
neer Battalion Commander could make 
his plans for mine removal or inactiva- 
tion . . . and to obtain additional mine 
detectors, if necessary. 

To each front-line company was sent 
a summary of all the information ob 
tained in time to be used by all units. To 
certain lower units went blowups made 
by the Corps Topo Company—showing 
the defensive trench system we saw 
earlier on the aerial map. The Company 
Commander was now able to pinpoint 
for his men their specific objectives. 

It is 1800. 

G-2 is ready to give the General an 
oral estimate. . . . 

(Scene shifts to the General's office 

Narrator—Summarizing the infor 
mation obtained from all sources, G2 
gives the General the answers to his 
Essential Elements of Information—An 
swers that enable him to formulate 
sound tactical plans . . . 

Yes—the answers are all there: defen 
sive works—artillery—mines—enemy units 
—terrain . . . the work of Production o! 
Combat Intelligence! 

(Sound of artillery and machine gun 


fire.) 
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\M LEAVING ONE OF THE BEST JOBS 

1e world. I feel as one with all the 
bricht junior executives who sense that 

time may come when they will leave 

: ofhces to return to the Army or the 
\ir Force as junior officers. My feelings 
are almost like the numbness millions of 
\mericans with close home ties felt when 
they got their draft calls. 

| could in fact build up quite a case 
about leaving a life of dignity and ease 
for a rougher one of excitement and 
plain hard work. With regret I look 
around my tastefully furnished office, 
listen to the murmur of my efhicient staff 
just down the hall, and ponder on the 
spell the Army has that can make a man 
leave a placid life like this. 

| was advised recently that I could 
expect to be recalled to active duty as a 
first lieutenant of Infantry. I admit 
soberly, too, that I did volunteer for re- 
call. Most sane men—at least those who 
are not in the Army—would ask what it 
is that would cause any man to give up 
a quiet, prosperous, orderly existence for 
a life of continual movement, of booting 
unappreciative recruits up the path that 
makes them soldiers—for the unsung and 
underpaid life of a junior officer in our 
Army. 

I have no pat answer. I could never 
explain it to these not of the Army. 
[hose who are of the Army can under- 
stand without any explanation. 

| had better explain now just what 
the position is I propose to leave for ac 
tive duty with the Army. It is that of 
master sergeant, Infantry, serving in the 
European Command. I am an instructor 
in one of its schools. I have previously 
been a regimental S-3 operations sergeant 
and a squadron provost sergeant with 
Constabulary. 
| am one of the many AUS ofhcers 
10 reenlisted as first graders almost im 
diately after being separated from the 
service at the close of World War II. 

Ever since that reenlistment I have 
found myself the object of a curiosity out 

ill proportion to my rank or impor- 
tance. Others like me with whom I have 
compared notes report similar observa- 
tions. The interest seems to stem from 
the fact that once we were officers and 
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WE CALL IT REENLIST 


By Master Sergeant 
James W. McLaughlin 


now we are, strange to say, enlisted men. 

Most of the curiosity originates with 
AUS officers. The questions run in the 
same general pattern: “Do you wish you 
were an officer again?” And this one: 
“But how do you stand being an enlisted 
man?” There are a number of others 
about how I find life on this side of the 
fence after having served on that side. 

I have made no thorough survey 
among the Ex’s (ex-officers who reen 
listed after separation). If I were in a 
position to send a questionnaire to every 
Ex, I would want to study their answers 
to the following: 

What was the nature and extent of 
your army experience before you were 
commissioned? 

What is the nature of your commis- 
sion—OCS, ROTC, National Guard, 
Army Extension Courses, field commis- 
sion? 

What is the extent of your civilian 
education? 

What was your highest commissioned 
grade? 

What was your branch of service in 
which commissioned? (I'll bet that a 
high per cent of them are from the com- 
bat arms. ) 

What was your family status at time 
of reenlistment? (Another wager that a 
great many have families.) 

Did you return to active duty as an 
officer within six months of your re- 
enlistment? 

Were you satisfied or dissatisfied with 
life as an Ex? 

In addition, I would be interested in 
answers to the following questions from 
other sources: 

How many former AUS officers have 
reenlisted as first graders or in other en 
listed grades? 

Obtain statements from their com 
manding officers as to their manner of 
performance, efficiency and dependabil- 
ity. 

Statements from enlisted men with 
whom they have served, either subordi- 
nate to them or of like rank, as to their 
leadership, fairness, effectiveness of dis- 
cipline and so forth. 

Such data and figures are not avail- 
able to me, so my observations are based 











only on my own experience, and the 
comments of other Ex’s I've known. I've 
known eleven others besides myself. 

Master Sergeant Eales is the oldest of 
the group. He was a lieutenant colonel 
when he reenlisted—with sixteen years of 
army service. 

He served in World War I as an en 
listed man, then signed up for one re 
enlistment before returning to civilian 
life. Inducted into the service again just 
before Pearl Harbor, he attended OCS 
at Miami. After graduation he served in 
the Pacific, until he was separated 
1945 as a lieutenant colonel. 

He is married, and his wife is with 
him at his post. All three of his children 
are married. Of his two sons, one is a 
sergeant major in the European Com 
mand. 
life. 

Master Sergeant Bales, another of the 
group, is in his middle thirties. He had 
about ten years of service. A bomber 
pilot in the war, he holds a reserve rank 
of captain. He has been married and 
divorced. He completed two years of 


The other has returned to civilian 


college. 

First Sergeant Goales is the most col 
orful. Se parated as a major of Infantry, 
he reenlisted as a topkick and was im- 
mediately shipped to the European Com 
mand. Apparently determine d to be the 
cussedest, hardboiledest, oldstyledest 
First Sergeant now in the Army, he 
makes the days tough for recruits in his 
particular outfit. He keeps a keg of beer 
set up on sawhorses in his supply room, 
ind according to reports from mutual 
friends, proclaims with a grin that he 
“sot it made now.” 

First Sergeant Feales, former first lieu 
tenant, Infantry, has had one experience 
which distinguishes him from most of 
the other Ex’s I’ve encountered. His 
colonel, favorably impressed with his 
work, urged him to attend the short OCS 
course held over here in 1946. 

“But, Colonel,” he protested, “I can’t 
go to OCS. I already have a reserve 
commission.” 

3ut the Colonel assured him gradua- 
tion would be no problem, the course 
would be a good refresher, and besides, 
the need was greater for junior officers 
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The Regular in 1791 
By JAMES RIPLEY JACOBS 


(Prom The Beginning of the U.S. Army, 1783-1812. By James Ripley Jacobs. Copy- 
right, 1947, by Princeton University Press.) 

Unfortunately the powers of able subordinates were limited and the 
troops with which they worked were not always dependable. The regulars, 
militia, and levies proved to be elements that could not be fused. The 
militia cavalry were paid two-thirds of a dollar a day. When they refused 
to do their share of the necessary fatigue, they were assigned more patrolling 
and reconnaissance, both of which they performed in a slovenly fashion. 
Chey looked contemptuously upon the ill- paid infantry as hirelings who had 
joined the colors only to evade jail or starvation. Although most of the 
regulars were little more than recruits, their very name and the prestige 
attached to the federal service tended to quicken their pride and nourish 
a contempt for the improvised soldiers who filled the ranks of the levies. 
Most of the older regular officers were veterans of long and varied experi- 
ence. Hard service under Washington in the Revolution had taught them 
how to handle their long-suffering subordinates; if rations or equipment 
were at all available, they usually saw to it that their organizations obtained 
their full share. A few of the field officers and company commanders among 
the levies were reasonably competent. Their men, however, were almost 
invariably a wretched lot; they had to wait until the regulars were supplied 
before they got their clothing and arms, or else they were issued what no 


other troops would have. 











than for NCO’s. With misgivings Feales 
reported, attended his classes for nine- 
teen of the twenty-one days of the course. 
On the twentieth day the school adjutant 
summoned him to say he could not be 
gave him a certifi- 
cate of completion and returned him to 
his outht. 

\nother, ‘grade three) 
Peales was a former first lieutenant who 


commissioned twice, 


Sergeant 


could not decide whether to reenlist un 
til after the termination of the ninety- 
day period allowed for that decision by 
the War Department after separation. 
He reenlisted as a buck private, was as- 
signed to the European Command, and 
subsequently earned grade-by-grade pro 
motions to Staff Sergeant before the 
Career Plan gave his rank the new name. 
He has considerable Army know-how, 
having recently received his fourth hash 
mark. His wife and two children are 
with him now in Germany. 

Of the twelve, two others enlisted un- 
der much the same circumstances as 
Peales. One, a former second lieutenant, 
is at present in grade three, and the 
other, a former first lieutenant, is a ser- 
geant first class. 

The former ranks of all of these men 
range from lieutenant colonel to second 
lieutenant: one lieutenant colonel, one 
major, two captains, six first lieutenants 
and two second lieutenants. Almost all 
reenlisted in the same branch in which 
they had served as officers. The colonel 
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and two of the others were in the Air 
Force, one was in the Field Artillery, and 
eight were in the Infantry. Of the eight 
infantrymen, incidentally, five were first 
lieutenants, two were second lieutenants, 
and one was a major. 

As to their -pre-Selective Service lon- 
gevity, one has sixteen years in the Army, 
one has twelve, one has nine, one has 
eight, and the rest entered the service in 
1939 or somewhat later. 

Seven of the sergeants are married, 
and two have children. Their families 
are with them in this theater. 

Ex’s who reenlisted within the allotted 
time had their choice of first grades— 
master sergeant or first sergeant. Of the 
twelve, nine signed up within ninety 
days, and of the nine, six have re-upped 
as masters and three as top sergeants. 
Two of the latter, incidentally, shifted 
to administrative jobs, and under the 
provisions of the Career Plan, became 
master sergeants. One of the dozen has 
been made a Warrant Officer Junior 
Grade since his reenlistment. 

All members of the group reenlisted at 
about the same time—the latter part of 
1945 or early in 1946. Their enlistments 
are terminating during the next few 
months, and with one exception, they 
indicate their intention to stay on in their 
present status, unless unforeseen events 
necessitate their return to active duty as 
officers. 

Sergeant Eales is the only one who 





expresses dissatisfaction with his st 
This is understandable, as problem of 
readjustment for one in his cir im 
stances would naturally be more a. it, 
than those encountered by the your .¢r 
men. 

As to my own reaction to the experi 
ence of being an Ex, I wouldn't have 
missed it for the world. Whethe; | 
would continue to be satisfied on throuoh 
a thirty-year career in this capacity, | 
make no attempt to predict. But though 
I acknowledge that I haven’t learned || 
there is to know about the Army in a 
single hitch as a first grader, I have been 
fortunate enough to learn many practical 
things about the Army that I believe 
every officer should know. I wonder how 
many officers never have an opportunity 
to learn them. 

I have found it neither a bitter nor a 
galling experience to salute or say “sir” 
to second lieutenants—or to acquiesce to 
the opinions of officers less experienced 
than I. And so far as I have learned, 
neither have any of the other Ex’s | 
have mentioned. 

During the dark month or so early in 
1948, when the shadow of Circular 27 
hung over all AUS officers still on active 
duty, I was interviewed with a new in 
terest by a number of nervous officers—as 
Ex’s were everywhere, I imagine. Circu 
lar 27 (remember?) made clear to a non- 
Regular officer that his prestige and 
privileges might not be his forever. More 
over, their wives also interviewed my 
wife; and, if anything, seemed more dis- 
turbed than comforted by her cheerful: 
ness and nonchalance. 

Subsequently 27 was rescinded, but I 
still rec.ll an incident of that gloomy 
period. A crushed-looking captain en- 
countered one of the Ex’s, eyed him 
speculatively and asked : 

“How did you find it—reverting to a 
first grader, Sergeant?” The captain, like 
many others, somehow couldn't bring 
himself to use the word “reenlist.” 

“Not bad at all, sir,” the sergeant 
grinned. 

“Well, how does your wife like it?” 

“No complaints . . . sir.” 

““Not bad.’ Humph. . . .” the captain 
digested this momentous information for 
a moment, then recoiled in horror. “But 
you're an enlisted man,” he gulped and 
departed toward the local Wailing Wall. 

Yes, Captain, he’s an enlisted man, 
now. If his prewar time in the Army 
was limited, when or whether he ever 
returns to active duty as an officer again, 
I respectfully submit that he has learn ed 
plenty in his present status to make him 
a more resourceful and a more capa) le 
officer for the experience. 
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Closing the Circuit 


By Colonel Leland B. Kuhre 
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SOLDIER FELT SOMETHING WAS 
», He thought he was on the ball 
: his job. The German prisoners he 
suarding were hard at work repair 
: stretch of French road. But an 
\rmy sedan had just passed him. He 
been able to see who was in it, 


| in) ft 
aan 


but he had noticed some kind of a flag 


Now the car 
had stopped, a young ofhcer had jumped 

t and was walking toward him. 

Don’t you know what that flag is?” 
isked the ofhcer. 

No, sir. 


t before, 


n the front of the car. 


I’ve never seen 
said the soldier. 
Has anyone told you anything about 
cars in the last 


anything like 


} 


fags on twenty-four 
} urs?” 

No, sir.” 

What's your name and outfit?” 

[he young ofhcer wrote down the 
soldier's name and organization—noting 
the time and place—and went back to 
the sedan. 

hat night the soldier's squad leader 
cornered him after supper. “Well, Smith, 
the Captain’s in the doghouse on ac 

count of you. Why didn't you salute 

it flag on the sedan this morning? Me 
a the Lieutenant had to go on the 
carpet about you just now in the Cap 
tain’s tent. Seems that the General sent 
word down the line yesterday that his 
car would be in the area, and he wanted 
every man to know what that flag was 
ind | vp to do about it.’ 

it, Sergeant, I didn’t hear nothing 
bo ut it. And anyway I'd never seen a 
flag like that before. How was I sup 

to know?” 

OK, OK, skip it. 
happen again.” 

[he General had staged the whole 
thine for a purpose; he wanted to find 
out something about his command. It 
was not responsive enough. Some im- 
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But don’t let 


portant things had had a way of dying 
out or getting garbled. He couldn't be 
sure that w hen he sent an idea down the 
line it would happen like it was supposed 
to. So he cooked up the flag deal, told 
each of his commanders about it, and 
emphasized that it was to be a test to see 
how the idea would flow down through 
the chain of command to every man. 
The chain of command is really the 
steel skeleton of our organizational struc- 
tures; in it we find the 
strength of an organization. 


fundamental 
But what is 
Can you dia 
gram it exactly and precisely? Can you 
define it? How does it differ from the 
line of responsibility? Where does it fit 
with the functional 


the chain of command? 


SO-Cé illed lines? 


«Where does the chain of authority due 


to rank come in? The chain of com- 
mand concept is vague in meaning, like 
brass high level are vague 
rarely precisely meaningful. 


and 


Testing the Chain of Command 


The chain of command turned out to 
be vague in the — Engineer Combat Bat 
talion of the — Infantry Division. The 
battalion was well into unit training in 
1942; it had received all the regular in- 
struction and training, and the chain of 
command had been talked about as 
though everyone knew exactly what it 
was. But the battalion commander 
thought he had better test it. After all, 
when you connect up an electrical cir 
cuit you test it to see if it carries the 
current. 

So he sent messages—specified to go 
through the chain of command—to sol- 
diers at the end of the line. Each mes- 
sage directed the soldier te perform some 
simple mission and report the results to 
battalion headquarters. Each link in the 
chain was to be written on the back of 


the message. The messages were sent. 
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back to battalion 
Che results were startling 


they all came 


headquarters. 


Finally 


here were first sergeants, platoon set 
geants and company clerks as links in the 
chain, but the pay-off on one was a la 
trine orderly! 


Sometimes chain of 


there is no 
command at. all. 


friend of 


Recently a colonel 


mine told me about an 
AwoL case—he was on the that 
Phe trial brought out that 
the soldier had reported to his station 


told to 


seemed 


court 
tried it. 


orders. He 
barracks, but nobody 
any interest in him. 


according to was 
go to a 


to take 


ing a 


Each morn 
would 
, line the men up, and assign de 
Some 
men found that if they missed that morn 
ing line-up they would not draw a detail 
Nobody seemed to miss them and they 
would have the day free. One day, the 
soldier being tried got bad news from 
home. 


noncommissioned ofhicer 
come in 


tails to those who were present. 


He tried to find out about a fu 
lough but couldn’t get any satisfaction. 
He reasoned that he wasn’t doing any 
thing seemed to feel 
specifically re sponsib le for him; so why 
shouldn't he go home? He would prob 
ably get back before he was missed—if 
he was. He went home. What happened 
from then on is not the question here 
Che question is: where was the chain of 
command leading to and including the 
soldier? The lack of it contributed di 


rectly to his trial and sentence. 


anyway, nobody 


Close the Circuit 


Lieutenant General Robert C. Rich 
ardson expressed the general lack of a 
strong chain of command when he said: 
“The gravest problem of the commander 
is to train his younger subordinates to 
close the circuit. All may be loyal, but 
not one in four is sufficiently disciplined 


to see each task through to its proper 
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finish.” But, | ask you, just what is the 
circuit—exactly and specifically? 

Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, in Men 
Against Fire (this passage also appeared 
in the September, 1947, InFantry Jour- 
NAL), made this comment on General 
Richardson's statement: “If this be true 
of the officer corps under the normal 
pressure of garrison responsibility, what 
is to be expected of the ranks in the hour 
of danger when the ‘closing of the cir- 
cuit’ entails additional self-exposure in 
order to return the fire of the enemy?” 
Colonel Marshall answered his own 
question : 


In the course of holding post-combat 
interviews with approximately 400 in- 
fantry companies in the Central Pacific 
and European Theaters, I did not find 
one battalion, company or platoon com- 
mander who had made the slightest ef- 
fort to determine how many of his men 
had actually engaged the enemy with a 
But there were many who, on 
being asked the preliminary question, 
made the automatic reply: “I believe 
that every man used a weapon at one 
time or another. . . .” 

Later when the companies were in- 
terviewed at a full assembly and the 
men spoke as witnesses in the presence 
of the commander and their junior lead- 
ers, we found that on an average not 
more than fifteen per cent of the men 
had actually fired at the enemy positions 
or personnel with rifles, carbines, gre- 
nades, bazookas, BARs or machine guns 
during the course of an entire engage- 
ment. Even allowing for the dead and 
wounded, and assuming that in their 
numbers there would be the same pro- 
portion of active firers as among the liv- 
ing, the figure did not rise above twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the total for any 
action. The best showing that could be 
made by the most spirited and aggressive 
companies was that one man in four 
had made at least some use of his fire 
power... . 

Most of the actions had _ taken 
place under conditions of ground and 
maneuver where it would have been 
possible for at least eighty per cent of 
the men to fire, and where nearly all 
hands, at one time or another, were 
operating within satisfactory firing dis- 
tance of enemy works. 


weapon. 


he commander believed his troops 
were willing. It was his idea that every 
man would fire his weapon. He thought 
that the idea had reached his men, that 
when he gave the order to fire, his men 
would fire. But the circuit closed for 
only fifteen per cent. If you had that 
kind of a circuit in the engine of your 
car—of say eight cylinders—you would 
be trying to pull a hill with only two 
cylinders! 
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Stepping up she Circuit's Efficiency 

Military education, training and prac- 
tices follow the same general pattern for 
all troops; our fundamental doctrines are 
Army-wide. If similar statistics could be 
gathered for all types of organizations in 
terms of the efficiency of the circuits for 
their missions, what would be the re- 
sult? I believe it would be correspond- 
ingly low. 

If we could do something about the 
circuit; if we could only double its efh- 
ciency and get thirty per cent instead of 


fifteen! That has momentous implica- 
tions! What can we do about it? Some 


may say that we must have “more lead- 
ership training.” But this drops the whole 
problem into the vagueness of abstrac- 
tion. I believe there is a practical solu- 
tion, one which is specific and which can 
be applied as a matter of routine opera- 
tions. 

General Richardson said: “close the 
circuit.” All right, let’s think of a circuit, 
an electrical circuit. Then we can con- 
struct it, test it, use it and maintain it. 
That is a reasonable sequence; and we 
can go through the steps in just that 
order. 


What is the Circuit? 


But before we start, we need a 
clear idea of the structure. “Why, 
that’s easy,” you say. “It’s just the 


chain of command.” But is that so 
clear? Have you ever seen one? I 
am afraid the words “chain of com- 
mand” create different images in dif- 
ferent minds. A_ general ofhcer re- 
cently described the organization of a 
high level headquarters, and he empha- 
sized the chain of command within the 
headquarters. Then there is the field 
commander who thinks his orders fol- 
low the chain of command when for ex- 
ample they go through his chief of 
staff, G-3, quartermaster, to the adjutant 
general, and finally to a subordinate 
command. Conversely, others think they 
are following the chain of command 
when they go to a superior headquarters 
for a decision and follow the steps 
through a staff officer, executive officer, 
and finally the commancer. There is the 
company commander who thinks of the 
chain of command as linking his second 
in command (when he has one), first 
sergeant, platoon leader, platoon ser- 
geant, and squad leader. And then there 
are those who think of it in terms of 
rank; to them, any superior giving an 
order to any subordinate in rank is ex- 
ercising the chain of command.” Still 
another concept has the chain of com- 
mand as being a chain of commanders 
exclusively: this excludes all staff officers 


because they are not unit comm: nder. 

All in all, it’s quite a fuzzy imace, 

The route followed by officia! com. 
munications helps to clarify and sharpen 
the image. The custom of add: ssing 
them to a commander from a commander 
is specific. But even this custom was not 
clear to one young officer becaise jt 
seemed to be limited. Going \ up it 
stopped at the Washington level. Going 
down, it stopped at the company level, 

“I can see,” he said, “why the \mmy 
prescribes that official communications 
shall always be addressed to command- 
ers. But why should it not apply to the 
top command, too? There we have to 
figure out what agency to address, usy 
ally The Adjutant General.” 

He got his answer: There are always 
cases of ‘ ‘do as I say, not as I do.” 

“But,” he went on, “how about the 
other end of the chain? Why does the 
concept of commanders seem to stop with 
the company commander? It seems to 
me that it should carry right on through 
to the end—to the man who performs the 

After all, that is where any mission 
is really accomplished—when a man per- 
forms an act, fires a weapon, drives a 
truck, or moves cargo.” 

There was no answer to that, either. 
There was too much evidence; shotgun 
orders and instructions, for example, 
where assemble-the-company and post-it 
on-the-bulletin-board is the normal cir- 
cuit. 

Vague Concept 


A senior commander made it a prac- 
tice, during the war, to check the chain 
of command in companies. He usually 
asked questions designed to reveal the 
state of thinking. He would ask: “Who 
is your boss?” “Who gives you your or- 
ders?” and so on, the specific questions 
being phrased to fit the type soldier be- 
ing questioned. Most frequent answers 
named the company commander. Scat- 
tering answers named the platoon ser 
geant, first sergeant and platoon leaders. 
The squad leader was named only about 
twenty per cent of the time. The an- 
swers indicated the concept and usage 
of the chain of command in the com- 
pany. When the man said, “the cap 
tain,” it was easy to type the compan) 
It was one where the company com 
mander issued the majority of his in- 
structions to the assembled men. 

Is it just a coincidence that about 
twenty per cent of the men named their 
squad leaders and that Colonel Marshall 
found that only fifteen per cent of the 
men fired their weapons in an engage 
ment with the enemy? 

We have been looking for a clear-cut 


image of the chain of command. But we 
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t found it. Let's try by assuming 
chain of command is the chain 
nanders—the line joining com- 
to commander from top to bot- 
uughout the entire organization. 
neept is clear. We become con- 
only with commanders. We 
ot be concerned with chiefs of 
xecutive officers, 
sergeants, “G” 


first sergeants, 
sections, agencies 
Cs. 

tag this image with a specific 
nd call it the * ‘Teader chain.” This 
us ready to tackle the first step: 
nstruction of the circuit. 


Construct the Circuit 


st you must have a clear-cut dia 
of the leader chain. And it must 


1 every man below you, without ex 
tion. Your diagram should have this 
1eral appearance: 














The Leader Chain 


Assume you are leader “L,.” You can 
see through to the man “M” at the bot 
tom of the organizational structure. Your 
leader chain passes from you to L, to L, 
to the man at the end. It makes no dif. 
ference where you are, or how high your 
particular level is in any organization, 
there must be a leader chain from you, 
or your leader, to reach and include the 
man at the end. 

[his diagram looks naked. Where are 
all the staff sections? They are there all 
right; the leader is representing them. 
Remember, this is a leader chain and 
staff has no place in it because they are 
not designated leaders. 


Demonstration Needed 

Now you have a clear mental image 
of your leader chain. But that doesn’t 
do much good unless the whole organi 
zation sees it, too. The battalion com- 
mander of the — Engineer Combat Bat 
talion of the — Infantry Division, the 
one who found the latrine orderly in the 
hain of command, had this same prob- 
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lem. He was thumbing through the 
manual on “methods of instruction” one 
night; and his eye fell on these four 
steps: explanation, demonstration, appli- 
cation, examination. That was the trou- 
ble! He had not taken the second step: 
demonstration. But how demonstrate the 
concept of a leader chain? . . . 

Next morning the battalion executive 
found out. He was listening with a puz 
zled expression. “What is the old man 
up to now?” he wondered. The battalion 
commander had just cancelled all schools 
for that night. He had said he would 
handle the school period himself. 

. and,” he added to the exec, “have 
the battalion staff there with company 
commanders, first sergeants, mess ser 
geants, motor sergeants, supply sergeants, 
platoon commanders, platoon sergeants, 
squad leaders, and one private from each 
squad. Have markers put up so they will 
be arranged like the organization chart, 
with battalion headquarters in the front 
of the room and the private of each squad 
at the rear of the room.” 

“That would be like having a living 
organization chart staked out on the 
floor, wouldn't it?” 

“That's the basic idea. Oh, yes, be 
sure and have four rolls of that white 
tracing tape, I'll need ’em.” 

Later that night the battalion com 
mander was saying, and now, this 
white tape is going to be a chain for 
tonight. Each company commander move 
up and take the end of one tape and 
return to your places.” 

There were some quizzical looks ex 
changed. But it was done. 

“Now you see the chain of command: 
those four tapes from me to each one of 
you. That's all there is to it.” 

Captain, Company A looked puzzled. 
He glanced at the battalion executive 
officer r, and then at the operations officer. 
They had been talking to him a lot late 
lv. Where did they fit in this chain of 
command? 

But the battalion commander con 
tinued : “Now each company commander 
pass a white tape from himself to the 
next link in the chain.” 

There was difficulty in one company, 
uncertainty about ps assing the tape to the 
first sergeant. There was confusion in 
another company; the lieutenants were 
up with the company commander, and 
the tapes were being passed to the pla 
toon sergeants. The battalion commander 
intervened : 

“Remember, those tapes go from com- 
mander to commander. It’s as simple as 
that. The first sergeant is your executive 
officer, he is not a commander. And for 
get about your lieutenants being ‘com 


pany officers.’ They are the platoon com 
manders; platoon sergeants are staff 
sistants to platoon commanders, that’s 
why they used to be called ‘staff ser 
geants.’ Your tapes should run from your 
company commanders direct to each of 
your platoon leaders Now, each platoon 
leader pass his tape to the next link in 
the chain.” 

Some ot the squad leaders looked 
little startled to receive the tape directly 
from the platoon leader. They had ex 
pected it to come from the platoon ser 
geant. 

It was easy to get the tape passed from 
the squad leaders to the privates; no one 
else was left 


Application of the Chain 


his was only the second step: dem 
was still the third 
Some token applica 
tion could be done right then 


onstration. There 


step: application. 
the con 
tinuing and practical application would 
have to come later). The battalion com 
mander thought that any simple order 
would serve the purpose. 

“I'm going to pass an order down the 
chain,” he said. “It is that each man will 
execute right face; but he will do it only 
when he feels a tug on the tape he holds 
in his hand. I will tug on the tape from 
me to each of the company commanders 
When they feel it, they will pass it on 
to the platoon leaders, and so on. 

It was duly executed: the tugs passed 
down the chain in turn until the man at 
the end of the chain executed right face 

But there was too much uncertainty 
in the faces of the men not connected by 
the white tape. 
said about them. The colonel promised 
that he would explain about the staff at 
a later meeting. 

“For the time being,” he said, “re 
member that staff people can act for the 
commander. They can take his place 
and tug on the white tape when they 
have his authority to do it. W henever 
they ‘by order of or ‘the 

commander wants you to do so and 
so, then they are really standing in his 
place and tugging on the white tape. All 
you need to feel is the tug. It makes no 
difference to \ whether the 
tugging it in person, o1 
whether he has authorized a staff assist 
ant to do it for him. 

“And furthermore, these fundamentals 
of leader chain, and staff relationship to 
it, apply at any level. This is not just a 
battalion matter; it should be the same 
in organization at any level. In the 
Army, for example, it should go on up 
this same way to the top.’ 


Something had to be 


can say: 


you com 


mander is 


And so the leader chain was con 
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structed; it was firmly and indelibly im 
planted in the minds of all 


Test the Circuit 


The leader chain is a circuit in the 
sense that ideas are transmitted from 
leader to leader down the leader chain 
until the man at the end performs the 
act. The act is the physical manifestation 
of the idea. For example, a le ader's idea 
is to employ his full fire power. His idea 
passes through the leader chain. But it 
is only an idea until the man at the end 
of the chain transforms the idea into 


the physical of firing his weapon. 

















When the current passes through the 
connections (leaders) and the motors 
(men) to the ground, the circuit is 
closed and the motors go into action. 


Chen the summation of the physical acts 
by the men at the end of the chain is the 
execution of the whole idea which was 
in the mind of the leader. This is the 
leader chain as an electrical circuit; the 
current is the flow of ideas of the leaders. 

lhe current must get through the cir- 
cuit to the motors; if it doesn’t, they 
won't turn. Or, if the current does get 
through, but is weak, the motors will 
not develop full power. 

So test the circuit: send an idea down 
it. Select something which is checkable 
at the end of the line. Let's say you send 
orders that all rifle sights will be set at 
500 yards. If—to continue the metaphor 

the current flows through the whole 
circuit, all the sights will be set at 500 
yards. If any motors are not turning, we 
cannot blame the motors. We should 
find out where the bad connection is 
(which leader is a non-conductor). This 
test—500 yards sight setting—was actu- 
ally tried by a company commander. I 
don’t recall the exact number of motors 
which did turn, but it was a shockingly 
small number (of the order of the per- 
centage Colonel Marshall found when 
he checked on how many men had fired 
their weapons in an engagement). 

There are many kinds of tests. Any 
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leader at any level can improv ise them. 
The checking of the “motors” may have 
to be on a sampling or spot-check basis 
in large organizations, but it will give 
an indication of the efficiency of circuit 
closure. 

These are the first two steps. We 
have constructed the leader chain; and 
we have tested it. If we got low efficiency 
on the simple test what can we expect 
when a real mission comes down the 
chain? We can kid ourselves by drifting 
into wishful thinking: “It'll be different 
when the real thing comes along. Then 
every man will know how important it 
is and they'll all do their part.” But will 
they? We have already seen Colonel 
Marshall's statistics on that. 

When the real thing comes along we 
turn to what we have been used to do- 
ing. There is no time to try something 
new and anyway we would be afraid of 
something not tried and proven. So we 
fall back on habit. We had better do 
something about this leader chain now; 
make it real and habitual. 

There are two ways to do this: use 
and maintain it. And right here is where 
we separate the sheep from the goats; 
we either join General Richardson’s one- 
out-of-four group who do “close the cir- 
cuit,” or we cast our lot with the three- 
out-of-four group who do not close it. 


Using the Circuit 


As we look about us, or think back to 
what we have seen, we see that the leader 
chain has been used—or abused—in many 
different ways. In electrical terms (for 
we are still aiming at closing that circuit) 
there is the “grounder” who grounds the 
current but doesn’t realize it. There is 
the “non-conductor,” the impulse just 
doesn’t get through him effectively. Then 
there is the “bad connection,” the current 
moves all right, sometimes good, some- 
times bad. We also have the “by-passer,” 
he who by-passes part of the circuit (the 
unused part becomes corroded and de- 
teriorates). And finally we have the 
“diffuser,” the current leaves him in all 
directions; some of it leaks into space, 
some of it gets grounded, and some—the 
little that’s left—goes on down the cir- 
cuit. 

I knew a regimental commander who 
was a “grounder” by his own admission. 
He told me about it. 

He had a letter from higher head- 
quarters warning him that he mainte- 
nance of his motor vehicles had been be- 
low standard too long. He had been 
over the problem again and again with 
his motor officer. He called him in again, 
pounded the table and let him have it. 
Things improved a little—enough to get 





by—but that’s not the point. This om. 
mander realized one day that ho ing 
his staff officers responsible was the .ame 
as holding himself responsible. He 
stopped that and with his staff’s he], be 
gan to pass the word down the line to 
the next leaders in the chain of com. 
mand. He gave them the full curren; 
—and it got results. To his staff he hence 
forth said: “Help me to see that it's 
done.” 
Grounding the Circuit 


This regimental commander realized 
that he had been a “grounder”; but what 
about those who don’t realize it? 

Another commander has assembled his 
subordinate leaders and staff. During 
the meeting one of the subordinate com 
manders asks for clarification on an order 
which is at variance with what had been 
a command policy. It is, let's say, a 
G-4 matter. It’s news to the commander 
so he put the G4 on the spot by taking 
him to account for the order. Thus he 
grounded the circuit. The leader-to 
leader current was gone. An ineffectual 
substitute had taken its place; a cross- 
current between the G-4 and the sub 
ordinate commander who asked the 
question. 

This “grounding” seems to increase as 
staffs get larger. It’s just the opposite 
with the “non-conductor.” He is found 
in greater numbers as we go down the 
leader chain. The routine passes through 
the circuit all right, but the “non-con 
ductor” just doesn’t seem to get the idea 
for the special things. There was a di- 
vision commander who wanted to gen- 
erate some enthusiasm in his division. 
But our “non-conductor” wasn’t able to 
take the idea, apply it to his unit, step it 
up, and pass it down the leader chain. 
He not only failed to close the circuit; he 
stopped it. 

The “bad connection,” as the name 
implies, sometimes does and sometimes 
doesn’t. When he does close the cir 
cuit, the connection isn’t good and the 
current is reduced. He is the kind who 
just passes on a complicated, general 
directive from higher up the chain. He 
doesn’t digest it, make it locally applica- 
ble to his outfit, energize it, and send the 
idea down in terms that will be under- 


stood and acted upon. 


By-Passers 


Then we have the “by-passer.” We 
find him at various points throughout 
the whole leader chain, but he is most 
generally found at the company com- 
mander level. There are many ways of 
being a “by-passer.” 

A battalion commander once hac 4 
company commander who _habitue'ly 
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\is instructions at company for 
‘as “I don’t see,” the battalion com 
a. thought, “how Captain Ander 
. develop a leader chain if he 

ally by-passes it. I’d better check 


vaited for the right opportunity. 

e when the division commander 
, | every man to know and under 

| division policy on uniforms while 
' s in a near-by town. This was to 
he omplished before recall that day. 

battalion commander issued the 
instructions to his company command- 
ers, stressing that every man must know 
ind understand the policy before recall 
th { lay. 

[he next morning the battalion com- 
mander visited Captain Anderson’s com- 
pany in the field. He asked questions 
that showed him some men did not know 
about the policy at all, others knew about 
it but couldn’t explain it, others knew 
and understood the policy. This was an 
unsatisfactory situation. The mission was 
that each man would know and under- 
stand the policy. Captain Anderson was 
with the battalion commander during 


the check. He finally spoke up to say: 
CO Becomes a Squad Leader 


Sir, I made the announcement to the 
company at the drill formation right after 
dinner yesterday. Some of these men 
just can’t understand anything.” 

“What was your mission, Anderson,” 
asked his superior, “to make an an- 
nouncement or to implant the policy in 
the mind of each man?” 

“W-e-ll, sir, it was that each man 
would know and understand it.” 

“I wish you would look into this,” said 
the battalion commander, “find out why 
the circuit did not close in so many cases. 
This is sericus. If a company commander 
can't get a complete execution of a mis- 
sion now, how can he expect it under 
heavy pressure?” 

That night Captain Anderson reported 
the results of his check-up: “Colonel, the 
trouble was that several men were absent 
at the infirmary when I made that an- 
nouncement. But even then, the rest of 
the men knew about it, they should have 
told them when they came back. But 
there were some who weren't paying 
attention when I told the company about 
it. | have lots of men with low intelli- 


gence scores.” 
“Anderson,” said the battalion com- 
mander, “are you a captain or a ser- 


oe 
iptain Anderson looked puzzled. 
Th re was no answer. 
“By handling that mission the way you 
did,” continued the Colonel, “you by- 
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passed your leader chain and became a 
squad leader. If you do that too much 
your leader chain will deteriorate from 
lack of use. We've got to be sure we can 
always close the circuit in this battalion. 
You've got to emphasize that and it will 
take lots of practice for your company 
to make it habitual. 

“I want you to check your org: anization 
chart and see that you can reach every 
single man in your company through 
your leader chain. If you don’t have 
some doubtful cases, it'll be the first com 
pany I ever saw that didn’t. 

“When you want something done 
which affects men at the end of the 
chain: see through to the end of the 
chain; and talk to the leaders in the cir 
cuit which will reach those men. To 
reach all your men you should have to 
talk only to your platoon leaders. To 
reach the men in your company head 
quarters tell your first sergeant. He is 
your executive officer and will take care 
of your own headquarters. So, to reach 
every man in your company you need to 
talk to only four people: The first ser- 
geant for your headquarters, and your 
three platoon leaders for the rest. They 
will put your ideas into words that will 
fit their particular squad leaders. ‘They 
can make certain that each squad leader 
understands. Now here is where this 
closing the circuit business really hap 
pens: between the squad leader and his 
men. If the squad leader really under 
stands the mission he will get it over to his 
men. And he can tell that they do under- 
stand because he can watch their faces as 
he talks to them. If any of the men are 
absent, he will feel the continuing re 
sponsibility for them, so that, when they 
do return, he will tell them. The only 
way you can be sure of getting one hun 
dred per cent coverage of your company 
is by getting it to the squad leaders. But 
you can’t by-pass them and then expect 
them to feel responsible. If you talk to 
their men directly, you have taken the 
responsibility from them.” 


The Diffuser 


We noted that the “by-passer” was 
found at the lower end of the leader 
chain, most frequently at the company 
level. Another type, the “diffuser” is 
found more frequently as we go up the 
leader chain, at surprisingly high levels 
sometimes. He doesn’t concentrate on 
the leader chain to see that full energy 
is sent down the circuit to his next level 
leaders. He dissipates much of the en 
ergy to his staff. 

A variation of the type is the “diffuser” 
who tries to talk to an assembly of his 
staff and his next level leaders at the 


same time. It really can’t be done. When 
you talk to your staff it is a “family mat 
ter.” But when you talk to your subordi 
nate leaders the “family” must present a 
united front to the outsider. 
in another way 
ordinate 


To put it 
: When you talk to sub 
leaders use the “you do it” 
no matter how much the velvet 
glove is used, the iron hand of 
it” is always underneath. 


theme; 
“vou do 
But when you 
talk to the staff you use the “you help me 
to do it” theme. To try to do both at the 
same time is to diffuse your energy. Of 
the leader may talk to his sub 
ordinate leaders in the presence of his 
staff. But he sticks to the job of closing 
the circuit to his leaders and leaves out 
all “family talk” with his staff. 

I knew a “diffuser” who had a com 
mand in the communications zone of a 
theater of operations. It was a fairly large 
command—about 20,000 
persed over a large area. 


course, 


troops dis- 
His next sub- 
ordinate commanders were widely dis 
persed, too, and there were 
many of them; about 25. 


really too 


Cultivating the Leader Chain 


This leader—in terms of the leader 
chain—fell too far into the practice of 
working through his staff. He spent time 
in dealing with his chief of staff and his 
staff officers—to the exclusion of his next 
subordinate leaders. Of course, he got 
out in the field on inspections, but he 
never did really close the circuit. 
much of the current diffused 
throughout his staff. It reached the lead 
ers all right, but it had lost its force. He 
saw the weakness and began to devote 
time to the leader chain. He arranged 


for small groups of his leaders to be his 


Too 
was 


This was ar 
ranged so that all leaders would be pres 
ent at least once a week. He made no 
distinction between leaders because of 
the size of their commands. At these din 
ners the commander set about finding 
out what was on his leaders’ minds, ex 
posing their problems, sensing their re 
actions to existing policies, and making 
them feel that they were important links 
in the leader chain. 

While his staff continued to function 
without change, there was a different 
attitude in the command. Instead 
directing the energy to his leaders 
through his staff (thereby diffusing it) 
he energized his staff to help him 
strengthen the leader chain; to keep the 
circuits closed; and to keep the current 
in the circuit where it belonged. 

He further strengthened the circuit 
by frequent visits to his leaders at their 
command posts. This helped to close the 
circuit. Of course, the routine inspec- 
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guests for an evening meal. 
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tions of activities in the field were con 
tinued at the same time. 

| was fortunate in being able to ob- 
serve the transition. It was a good “be- 
fore and after” demonstration. The im 
provement in the command was very 
noticeable. It could be seen, felt and 
sensed. 

Chere are other examples of the “dif 
fuser” type, but this case illustrates the 
point. 


Charting the Closed Circuit 


So far we have talked more about how 
not to use the leader chain. We have 
seen different ways of mishandling the 
current in the circuit. There is the 
“grounder,” who grounds the current 
but doesn’t realize it; the “non-conduc- 
tor,” who arrests the flow of current, 
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doesn't step it up as he should; the “bad 
connection,” who is sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, rather hit or miss; the 
“by-passer,” who habitually by-passes a 
part of the circuit below him; and the 
“diffuser,” who dissipates the current in 
all directions so that only a weak signal 
moves on down the circuit. 

Now let’s see if we can show how the 
circuit is closed. The leader circuit is 
shown on the diagram on this page. 

The flow of the thought force is the 
current. Nothing really happens until 
the current reaches the man at the end. 
There it is grounded to complete the cir- 
cuit. The “motor” turns, the act is per- 
formed. The summation of all the acts 
is the manifestation of the idea in the 
current which started at the top. 

The relationship of the staff to the cir- 


cuit is shown only for the top leade:. |; 
is the same for the others. The staf 
nects to the circuit only through the 
leader; either personally or by the ay- 
thority he has given it. 

The relationship between staffs o/ ad. 
jacent levels is a complete subject within 
itself. Without trying to go into it here. 
let’s see if we can visualize how it a! 
the leader circuit. The diagram on the 
next page shows that the staff officer has 
three “lines” open to him and these three 
lines ultimately reach the leader circuit 

The diagram is altogether “diagram 
matic.” It omits all internal staff rela 
tionships because that would be too 
much for any one diagram. It does show 
the three lines the staff officer uses to 
reach the leader circuit. He must always 
ask himself: which line shall I use in 
order to keep the circuit in good opera- 
tion? 

But let’s get back to the leader circuit. 
It shows a way to close the circuit and 
keep it closed. The important thing is 
to close it through the immediate leader 
of the man at the end. Then, when the 
emergency comes, when the pressure of 
the ultimate mission is there, the circuit 
will be strong through practice and habit 
and won't break. It will stay closed. And 
there will be more than 15% efficiency 


Maintain the Circuit 

There is one more step. We have con 
structed the circuit; we have tested it; 
and we have improved it by using it 
properly. We still have to maintain it. 

This maintenance of the circuit is dif- 
ficult to start and requires continuous 
work. But when we see the circuit 
clearly, then the maintenance becomes 
obvious. 

It's just like the ignition system in a 
car. Suppose a spark plug doesn’t fire 
You find that the current isn’t reaching 
the plug. So you trace back up the cir 
cuit and find a poor connection. You 
repair it or replace it. You could have 
prevented the whole trouble by locating 
the poor connection before it failed. 

A leader can do the same thing with 
his leader circuit. He can watch what is 
happening at the end of the circuit. He 
can see the symptoms, just like he can 
tell when a spark plug is not firing. The 
actions of his men are an expression of 
the ideas and standards which have been 
sent down the leader chain. If they arent 
reacting the way he expected he cant 
blame the men; that would be blaming 
the spark plug for not firing. He has to 
find the cause and treat it. 

There are a number of ways for 4 
leader:to trace the source of misfiring in 
his command circuit. I shall mention ‘wo 
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wo 


VAL 


. Both entail continuous observa- 

nd inspection by the commander. 

differ only in the follow-up. One 

d is to write a letter down through 

iain of command calling attention 

lereliction the commander has ob- 

|. This letter calls for reports from 

link in the chain. From the analy- 

( these reports the commander can 

his finger on the spot in the circuit 

isn’t functioning. A faster method 

call all the links in the chain to- 

sether and by personal interrogation de- 
termine where the weak spot is. 

[hese two ways—written correspond- 
ence designed to provide an analysis of 
the chain of command and personal 
analysis on the spot—make it possible 
for the commander to really “see” the 
current of leadership flowing through the 
circuit of command. 

[he command circuits must be closed 
if the organization is to be a good one. 
Colonel Marshall’s report of a fifteen 
per cent effectiveness is certainly good 
evidence that we have not been closing 
the circuit in combat. Our general knowl- 
edge tells us that this is also true for non- 
combat missions. But any organization 
reacts at a given time according to its 
training and to the way it has been used 
to doing things. If the circuits are not 
closed as a normal condition in training 
and in the regular daily activity of the 
organization, they can’t be expected to 
function differently when a new condi- 
tion arises. As a part of the normal way 
of doing things, as a part of the tech- 
nique of command at any and all times, 
a commander must see that his circuits 
are closed. He has to see the chain of 
command as a circuit. Then he must 
construct it by diagramming it and see- 
ing that all leaders understand it. He 
must test it. He must be careful to use 
it as a circuit and he must use it prop- 
erly. And finally, he must maintain it. 
This requires constant vigilance, detec- 
tion of symptoms, and isolation of the 
cause of poor transmission of the cur- 
rent of leadership up and down the cir- 
cuit. He must be continually fixing the 
poor connections as he finds them. 

lhe purpose of the whole circuit is to 
transform an idea into an act. The idea, 
as an impulse, moves down the circuit. 
lt is only an idea until it reaches a 
“doer”—the man at the end of the circuit. 
lhe idea must be grounded in the man 
so that he will perform the act suggested 
by the idea. The current of leadership 
and ideas must pass through the mind of 
the man to ground in his receptive con- 
sciousness; only then will he convert the 
idea into an act. Until this happens, 
there has been no closing of the circuit 
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leading to him. The last point in the 
flow of the current of leadership is the 
man at the end of the line; he is really 
the purpose of the whole circuit. 

Perhaps you have muttered protests 
about the rather mechanical aspect of 
this circuit closing and the leader chain. 
You say—and rightly—that we are deal 
ing with men, not machines. 

My answer is one of complete agree 
ment with what you say. My aim has 
been to expose the skeleton of the or 
ganizational body; to lay bare the cir- 
culatory system, so that we can use the 
body and care tor it more efficiently. 
Only you can supply the flesh of human 
relationship and give it life. 

But in building our organizations, let 
us not forget the seriousness of the situa 
tion described by General Richardson, 


nor the shock of the statistical revela 
tions by Colonel Marshall. The cause 
must lie somewhere in our concept of or- 
ganizations and the way we use them. 
Therein lies something that must be 
changed. Leadership as an abstraction 
resists analysis, but leadership as a tech- 
nique offers an approach. 

This “closing the circuit” is aimed at 
removing the cause. It is specific. It 
can be taught. It can be applied now and 
all the time. Here is a concept of or- 
ganization and technique of leadership. 
It is not for me to assert that it is the 
answer—no matter how much I believe 
it is. Neither is it for me to say how 
much it will remove the cause. That 
depends upon you, the leader—upon your 
acceptance of the concept and your prac- 
tice of the technique. 
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lf THERE IS SUCH A THING AS A MILI 
tary man’s history, this is it. Informative, 
accurate, brilliantly written, soundly in- 
terpreting men and events. 

Of course, there really should be no 
such thing as a history that appeals to a 
military man and not to a civilian or vice 
versa. That we can use such a phrase 
is an indication of the influence of the 
Marxian-engendered socio-economic pop- 
pycock we heard so much about in the 


preceding World War IL. 


Not that the influence of our social and 


two dec ades 


economic institutions isn't a part of his 
tory; every military man will agree that 
it is. But to maintain, as did too many 
historians afflicted by the socio-economic 
virus, that history isn’t made on the bat 
tlefield and that the military campaigns 
of our wars had little or no influence on 
what we are today is an ostrich position 
that disregards and distorts the facts of 
history 

Fletcher Pratt proves this over and 
It is a pity that 
and learning from 
him, the socio-economic school of his- 
torians sniffed and belittled Pratt as a 
historian and read Ordeal By Fire only 
to flyspeck it for errors. (By way of ex 
planation it should be said here that Or 
deal By Fire was first published in 1935, 
when the socio-economic boys were rid 
ing high, wide 


over in Ordeal By Fire. 
instead of reading 


and handsome through 
the cloistered academic halls and in the 
carpeted sanctums of New York publish 
ers. I suspect that the original publish 
ers, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
Inc., exhibited more courage than good 
business sense in putting Ordeal By Fire 
out in those days. ) 

Che flyspeckers had their di ay and it 
wasn't a total waste because it gave Pratt 
an opportunity to correct the errors. The 
flyspeckers hadn't intended it that way; 
they were out to discredit Pratt as a his- 
torian and not to make it possible for him 
to reissue the book in 1948, free of 
the errors their molelike industry had 
brought to light. There's a lesson here 
but let's forget those poor wretches 

many of whom have since recanted) 
and see what kind of a book Ordeal By 


Fire is anyway. 


* Ordeal By Fire. An Informal History of 
the Civil War. By Fletcher Pratt. William 


Sloane Associates, Inc. 426 Pages; Index; 
Maps; $5.00 
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Best Civil War History 


A REVIEW BY JOHN B. SPORE 





The republication of Fletcher Pratt’s brilliant one-volume history of the 


Civil War is testimony to its worth and solid endurance. It is the best 


one-volume history of the Civil War and very possibly the best one- 


volume history ever written on any war. 


I can’t resist adding though that none 
of those mistaken historians can begin to 
write as well as Pratt. (And I won't add 
Bernard DeVoto’s criticism that the pro- 
fessors, piqued by jealousy, almost in- 
variably sniff at the well written book.) 
Fletcher Pratt writes vivid, mov ing prose 
You can only get the full impact of the 
superb writing in Ordeal By Fire by 


reading it; here are a few excerpts, taken 
at random. 
On the rise of the younger crop of 


commanders in the Army of the Po- 
tomac: 

“When Lincoln removed Burnside 
from command, he passed Sumner and 
Franklin, who were next of seniority, to 
appoint Hook Hooker and the 
new corps commanders who came up 
with him (Meade, Reynolds, Hancock, 
Sedgwick and Howard) were dogs from 
a different kennel; they had advanced 
quickly, it is true, but none of them was 
a half-pay captain one day and general- 
issimo of the United States armies three 
months later, like McClellan. They had 
time to observe and form some concept 
of the inner workings of the vast and 
complicated machine of which they 
were cogs, something McClellan never 
achieved.” 

On the armies of the North after 
Antietam and Fredericksburg: 

“It was rather that the North had de- 
veloped a fighting machine, an aggrega- 
tion of military specialists, who in spite 
of all McClellan could do to lose Antie- 
tam, yet won it. . .. The hard discipline 
of two years of war r had at last impressed 
upon the Northern private the fact that 
war was an activity more dangerous but 
not more recondite than his ordinary life; 
he already knew he was not an ordinary 
individual but a cooperating unit in a 
machine composed of some millions of 
his fellows. He had now discovered that 
if he were outflanked or outnumbered he 
need not despair; some cooperating unit 
of infantry would rise from the ground 
to outflank the outflankers; some co- 
operating levin-bolt of artillery from the 


blue would strike down the superior 
— The rally of Sumner’s Corps 

Antietam is profoundly instructive: 
no beaten troops in the Union army, 
hardly any troops in any army, had ever 
come back after defeat for such an on- 
slaught as they made there. 

. The discipline, the one-for-all 
had reached the mass intelligence and 
turned the mob into a fighting machine 
when the young leaders who had been 
through the founder's fire of that hard 
school came to the top, it would become 
a thinking machine as well.” 

Of what Lee could not comprehend 

. Lee’s own intellect was curious}; 
opaque in certain directions. Nowhere 
do we find the slightest indication that 
he Cor any man under him, for that 
matter) understood the portentous mean 
ing of Antietam. . . . He failed to realize 
that the battle was won before a single 
rifle cracked and that McClellan had 
done his best to lose it. 

“Lee could not apprehend the growth 
of a Northern military machine because 
such a thing was outside his mental 
horizon; like the countryman before the 
giraffe, he thought ‘there ain’t no such 
animal.’ 

“[At Gettysburg] it was not Meade he 
underestimated but the Army of the Po 
tomac, the Northern people, the thing 
he had failed to comprehend from the 
first. For if any one fact emerges from 
the tangled account of Gettysburg it is 
this—that the Union victory was achieved 
by no one man, but by the cooperation 
of a large number of men, each appear 
ing, as though by a miracle, in exact] 
the right place. . . . The appearances of 
Reynolds, Doubleday, Kilpatrick and the 
others at the right moments were not ac 
cidents but incidents; the Union infantry 
was full of generals who knew how to 
take advantage of the ground, the cav 
alry was loaded with valiant youths. 
What Lee attacked at Glendale was «n 
armed mob; what he attacked at Sec: 
Bull Run was a group of — e 


old men; at Chancellorsville, he attac! 
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ut at Gettysburg he came into 
with a system. The Army of 
mac had developed to such an 
eyten it no longer needed brains; it 
ynly someone to see that it did 
not wer its own feet, which Meade 
i te capable of doing.” 

\.. one has ever done a sounder or 
: rilliant analysis than this of the 
we ings of the Northern armies. In 
the face of this kind of thinking and 


» how wrong are those who say the 


hottleneld renders no historical decisions! 
In the face of this kind of exposition 
where are those who say the war was 


won by the North before it started be- 
cause the North had a preponderance of 
manpower, industry and merchant ma- 
rine? Pratt easily demolishes those argu- 
ments: 

“Of course, wars have economic ef- 
fects and economics is often part of the 
explosive mixture that sets them off. But 
in the actual process war is a business of 
intelligence, spirit and, above all, emo- 
tion. Its decisions are reached on the 
battlefield, however much _ peaceably 
minded people may dislike the fact; and 
those of the Civil War were reached no- 
whe re else.” 

What of the men, the military com- 
manders who gave to the war their “in- 
tellect, spirit and emotion”? Consider 
these portraits, all packaged in brilliant 
writing: 

McCretian: McClellan’s “defect lay 
deeper, in something that only can be 
realized in the sound of the cheers with 
which the Army of the Potomac in- 
variably greeted the commander who led 
it from defeat to galling defeat. 
McClellan did love the army; he loved 
every detail of military service, from the 
minutiae of officers’ returns to the sunset 
parade with the banners waving and 
2,000 regiments waiting on his next 
word. He had attained Nirvana, the 
world was perfect—and by a thoroughly 
comprehensible process, he came to re- 
gard the army he commanded as a kind 
of First Estate, to which other activities 
of the government and the country were 
subsidiary. 

“Thus he could fight all the devils of 
hell when anything threatened to take 
this blessed state from him, no matter 
what direction the menace came. The 
languid and unenterprising leader who 
dawdled before defenses he could have 
brushed aside with a wave of the hand 
turned overnight into the crisp tactician 
of Savage Station and Malvern Hill 
when Lee attacked him. It seems to 
have been some vaguely adumbrated fear 
at the back of his brain that an advance 
on the enemy might mean the end of his 
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career as Commander in Chief, either 
through failure or through too-rapid suc 
cess that would end the war—it seems to 
have been some such fear that made him 
resist with such fury every effort Lincoln 
and Stanton made to persuade him to 
attack.” 

SHERMAN: “Here is General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, a tall, untidy West- 
erner with a hard jaw, aggressively in 
oe anathema on all compromise. 

. Sherman drifted into minor employ- 
ments, bitter with the consciousness of 
great powers fallow. Then came Shiloh 
and the connection with Grant, who 
made him his right arm and man-of- 
advice. ‘I am a better soldier than he, but 
I lack his iron nerve. I would have re- 
treated on the first day of Shiloh.’ ” 

Grant: “What to make of Ulysses 
Grant, behind the black cigar, his clothes 
looking as though thrown to fall where 
they might on his stocky frame, his 
pockets blistered with the letters he 
never answered? . . . There was nothing 
amiss with the quality of Grant's brain; 
only his veins ran glaciers, his mental 
thermostat habitually stood at —273° 
Centigrade. Drink? He suckled like a 
carp before the war, but found a higher 
stimulant in the crash of battle and 
boozed no more. The heat of emergency, 
which made others boil over, rave, sing 
and swea , call on their Gods for what 
they had not themselves, only brought 
this tortoise to the comfortable tempera- 
ture of activity. The evidence—his dis- 
patches, usually so stodgy —those written 
*in the midst of battle ring clear and sharp 
as a chime of bells. Under such pres 
sures his mind absorbed details as easily 
and unconsciously as a sponge takes up 
drops of water.” 

Lee AnD Grant: “This marks the dif 
ference between two men—when Grant 
and Lee drew breath after their first 
ringing passage at arms, the latter was 
surprised and troubled, the former mere- 
ly surprised.” 

LincoLN AND JEFFERSON Davis: 
“While Jefferson Davis was living on a 
remote farm, Abraham Lincoln dwelt in 
a city apartment. . they were citizens 
of different worlds. . . . Lincoln was mak- 
ing his case on the basis of a sympathy 
with humanity so broad and universal 
that the intellection of the Southerners 
became contemptible in comparison.” 

Battle description? Take Pickett’s 
thunderous, fatal charge: 

“Longstreet was right, and Lee had 
miscalculated; it was not militia, it was 
Hancock and the II Corps, the best in 
the Union service, that they were going 
against, with Hunt and the reserve artil- 
lery behind, silent only to let the guns 





cool. As Pickett stormed out into the 
open, one—two—three—four, right dress 
and take — time, the whole diapason 
blazed out. Gaps showed in the gray 
lines, long lanes down w hich you could 
drive a carriage. ‘Close up! Right dress! 
and they came on down the slope. Han 
cock’s guns changed to shells, then to 
canister. The gray lines came on mag 
nificently, heads held high, leaving a 
long red trail behind them. They guided 
left, the supports split rightward, the 
Union musketry spoke up. Pettigrew’s 
brigade began to shake in the ac lvanci ing 
column: their commander rallied them. 
All along the Union line from Round 
lop north the artillery was firing now, a 
tornado of fire. Right on they went 
through it all. Pettigrew gave a great 
shout, Armistead and Kemper and Gar 
nett took it up, and with the rebel yell 
on their lips, the 15,000 swung forward 
at the run like a tidal wave, amid 
tumult that seemed to split the skies. 
“Kemper fell as they reached the crest; 
Garnett was down as they got in among 
the first line of guns. A young officer's 
voice rose to a scream, ‘I'll give them one 
more shot, Webb!’ and as Armistead col 
lapsed the Virginians stormed through 
the Union batteries and broke the 
Union line. But Hancock, sitting on 
an eminence with blood pouring from 
a wounded artery, was yelling triumph 
as Webb’s Pennsylvanians, | fall’ s New 
Englanders wheeled and went past him, 
blades and heads low, 
with 


to meet charge 
countercharge. The Virginians 
were torn from front and flank; no 
strength left to meet Webb and Hall 

and the high tide of the Confederacy 
broke in tears and blood and despair, 
ebbing back to the sound of ‘It’s all my 
fault’ from the anguished lips of Robert 
Lee.” 

if y 

hese longish quotes are just a sample 
of the dramatic, penetrating qualities of 
Ordeal by Fire. If you are curious as to 
why “Civil War books” are more popu 
lar than the books of any other American 
war, the insights in Ordeal by Fire will 
reveal the reasons. The Europe ans un 
derstood those reasons years ago, while 
we Americans were shamef facedly saying 
the war had economic causes and that its 
results were economic—completely over 
looking the bloody-muddy fact that the 
decisions were reached on the battle 
fields “and nowhere else.” 

Bernard DeVoto has written that Or 
deal by Fire is “the best one-volume his 
tory of the Civil War I’ve ever read.” 
He’s so very right! It’s also an informal 
history of the nature of war, equal if not 
superior to the ponderous classics. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


State Paper 





Mr. Forrestal’s first report, covering the 
15 months from September 17, 1948 to 
December 31, 1949, was a state paper of 
far-reaching immediate importance and a 
target of accomplishment for succeeding 
reports 

The 170-page document is a candid an- 
swer to the critics of unification. Those 
who say unification is a failure will have to 
account the real accomplishments reported 
in it; those who say the law doesn’t go far 
enough will find that Mr. Forrestal agrees 
with them. 

Accomplishments. Mr. Forrestal lists 
15 “solid accomplisments” of the National 
Military Establishment “in the process of 
unification.” Briefly summarized they are: 

1) “The formulation of long-range and 
short-range strategic plans in the interest of 
national security—a project for which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have had primary re- 
sponsibility.” 

2) The formulation of an integrated 
1950 budget for the entire National Mili- 
tary Establishment—the first one in history. 

3) The definition of the roles and mis- 
sions ot the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

4) The coordination of the procure 
ment efforts of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—with the Munitions Board having 
primary responsibility. 

5) The work of the Research and De 
velopment Board in allocating funds to the 
programs of the three departments and in 
maintaining a fair margin of superiority in 
practically every technical area of weapon 
development. 

6) The formulation of a comprehensive 
plan for the reserve components of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The preparation of a complete and 
up-to-date study of military pay and retire 
ment benefits 

8) A thu roughgoing study of the prob- 
lem of civil defense in this country. 

9) An intensive examination of medi 
cal and hospital problems of the services. 

10) Effecting additional unified com 
mands in overseas theaters by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

11.) The consolidation of the Air Force 
and Navy air transport services into the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

12) The reorganization of the Military 
Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

13) The conduct of numerous joint 
operations by the three services. 

(14) The task of working out a modern 
and uniform Code of Military Justice. 

15) The development of techniques 
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No Absolute Security 


security and the atomic bomb: 


ment of international disputes. 





In the “Conclusions” to his report Mr. Forrestal had this to say abi 


In conclusion I should like to reemphasize two thoughts implicit in t! 
report. The first is that this Nation has endeavored constantly to mainta 
peace. The United States came out of the war with the atomic bomb, th 
most deadly and devastating weapon that man ever devised. As proof of o 
good faith and peaceful intentions, we have offered voluntarily to den 
ourselves the use of this lethal instrument. We have proposed that it bx 
placed under international control and have offered to surrender our pr 
prietary rights, including the right of visitation and inspection of atomic 
energy plants, to an international commission. This proposal, still pending 
before the United Nations, has been continuously blocked by the exercise 
of the veto power in that organization. 

Our ownership of the atomic bomb undoubtedly engendered to a wide 
extent the mistaken sense of security and complacency which pervaded the 
public mind immediately after the war and which was in some measure 
responsible for demobilization. The atomic bomb does not give us auto 
matic immunity from attack, as some people would like to believe, nor does 
its mere possession guarantee victory if war should come. With or without 
the atomic bomb, there can be no absolute security for the United States or 
for any other nation in the world until all nations agree to the regulation of 
armed forces and the substitution therefor of peaceful methods in the settle 


The second thought I should like to reemphasize is that true unification 
of the armed might of the United States cannot spring from legislation 
alone. The spark generated by the Unification Act must be fanned into 
flame by the thoughts and actions of generals and admirals, ensigns and 
lieutenants, soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and civilians. We must all learn 
that we are working together for a common cause—the security of our coun 
try—and that the good of all transcends that of the few. 


| | 








under which an annual legislative program 
for the National Military Establishment as 
a whole has been completed and submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the devel- 
opment of procedures which provide for 
central control in Mr. Forrestal’s office of 
legislative matters. 

Recommended changes. Mr. For- 
restal proposed a six-point program for 
strengthening the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense: 

(1) Provisions for an Under Secretary 
of Defense. 

(2) Legislation that would strengthen 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
by making it clear that he has the respon- 
sibility for exercising “direction, authority, 
and control” over the departments and 
agencies of the NME. 

(3) Provision should be made for the 
designation of a responsible head for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and deleting the pro- 
vision that makes the Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief a member of the 
Jcs. 

(4) Eliminate the provision that puts 
a limit of 100 officers on the size of the 
Joint Staff. 

(5) Clarifying legislation that would 


permit the Secretary of Defense to establish 
and organize appropriate staff facilities over 
a broad range of personne! matters. 

(6) Make the Secretary of Defense the 
only representative from the National Mili 
tary Establishment on the National Security 
Council. (Now the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force are members, as 
well as the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 


Peace Cost Soars 

The cost of keeping the peace is going 
up. Even with the President’s 15 billion 
dollar ceiling, peacetime military appro 
priations for fiscal year 1949 will be the 
highest in the history of the nation. And 
the 15 billion figure is an irreducible mini- 
mum which many say cannot be met, @! 
though Mr. Truman shows no signs ot 
retreating from his position. 

Advocates of a higher budget figure point 
out that 15 billion will be only slightly 
higher than the more than 14 billions 
spent during fiscal year 1948. Yet costs 
are higher and the international situation 
shows no signs of stabilizing. Others say 
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billion is the highest figure our 
can absorb and keep on an even 


at whatever levei the military 
s finally anchored, it is likely to be 
ut evenly among the services. This 
i mean that, using the 15 billions 
m less $600,000,000 earmarked for 
eockpiling, each service would get about 
¢4 000,000. That, according to the 
\rmy, would probably forestall its planned 
exp m to 900,000 officers and men by 
next June. Sharp cuts in January and Feb- 
mary draft calls are signs of Army belt- 
shtening and it would take around $300, 
( ) more than the budget ceiling calls 
for to fmance the expansion. 


Manpower—Holding Its Own 


The eombined strength of the services 
n December 1 was 1,582,411 an increase 
f 15,238. 

Ihe Army had an increase of 12,702 
und its December | strength was 657,769. 
During November it enlisted 1,641 18 
year-olds, 15,849 other first enlistments 
ind reenlisted or extended the enlistments 
f 17,659 men. 

The Navy gained 3,483 men during the 
month for a total of 426,434. The Marine 
Corps gained 10 for a total of 85,435. The 
\ir Force suffered a loss of 937 men during 
November and on December 1 had a 
strength of 410,237. 

One good result of the draft was the 
pressure it exerted on draft-eligible men to 
evade General Hershey by enlisting. Vol 
unteer enlistments were up in all services. 


Personnel Policy Board 


Human relations officially moved into 
the same level in the national defense 
scheme of things as the more concrete, 
though not more significant, fields of in- 
dustrial mobilization and scientific research. 

Secretary Forrestal asked Thomas R. 
Reid, vice president in charge of human 
relations for McCormick & Company of 
Baltimore, to organize a Personnel Policy 
Board for the entire National Military Es 
tablishment. The board will be a staff 
agency in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, with a role in the field of civilian 
ind military personnel policies similar to 
those of the Munitions Board and the Re- 
search and Development Board in their 
respective fields. 

Director of Staff for Mr. Reid will be 
Brig. Gen. Charles T. Lanham, formerly 
chief of the Army’s Personnel Policy Board 
and special assistant to the Chief of Staff. 
Gen. Lanham thus has the satisfaction of 
seeing one of his, and Gen. Bradley’s, spe- 
cial projects broadened to include all of the 
armed services. 

Establishment of the board and appoint- 
ment of Gen. Lanham also means that the 
\rnmy-Air Force Troop Information and 
Education Programs, which he built to its 
present eminence, will be more extensively 
used by all services. It now includes: 

Correspondence courses and educational 
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classes run by the U.S. Armed Forces In 
stitute, founded in 1942. 

Armed Forces Talk—weekly discussion 
material on topics of national and inter 
national importance. 

Educational and training films. 

Armed Forces Radio Service—supplies 
news entertainment, general information 
and educational programs to men in the 
Armed Forces overseas and in hospitals. 

Armed Forces Press Service—the AP of 
service papers, supplying news, features, 
pictures and cartoon material to soldier 
editors. 


Unified Savings 


Quietly, with little fanfare, unification 
is slicing costs in the National Military Es 
tablishment. Swinging the economy hatchet 
is the Munitions Board’s Committee on Fa- 
cilities and Service which aims at the most 
efficient and economical use of service in 
stallations. 

Savings to date total $34,500,000, of 
which $19,500,000 are expected to be an 
nual, the remaining $15,000,000 actual 
one-time savings. 

The establishment of a uniform mone 
tary clothing allowance alone is expected to 
save $8,000,000. Other examples include 
joint use of cold storage facilities in San 
Francisco and Seattle, saving $550,000; 
establishment of the Joint Public Informa 
tion School for all three services, saving 
more than $100,000; letting the Navy in 
Hawaii do all printing for the Army and 
Air Force there, saving $19,000. 

Yardstick is whether a proposed consoli 
dation or coordination will save money, 
promote efhciency, or both. 


Correspondent Accreditation 

The Army, Navy and Air Force agreed 
on unified accreditation for correspondents 
serving overseas in areas under military 
jurisdiction. Only the Secretary of De 
fense may revoke credentials and for these 
reasons only: 

Personal misconduct of 
moral nature. 

Violation of security. 

Membership in, close relationship or ad 
herence to, subversive organizations. 

Unfavorable criticism of the services or 
individuals in them will not be a basis for 
disaccreditation. 


a criminal or 


Joint Recruiting 

Joint use of recruiting facilities by the 
Army, Navy and Air Force will occur in 
many places as a result of an interservice 
survey. Recruiters of all service will, when 
possible, share office space, medical exam- 
ining facilities, installations for housing 
recruits, standardized and simplified ad- 
ministrative forms, and such facilities as 
motor vehicle maintenance and laundries. 


Joint Board 

Secretary Forrestal established a joint 
military-civilian scientist advisory board to 
advise on all “present and future weapon 





systems under probable future combat con- 
ditions.” The recommendations of the 
group may well be the decisive factor in 
the acceptance or rejection of any future 
weapons, Or the continuation or setting 
aside of weapons now in use in or in ad 
vanced states of development. 


Navy Gets Army’s Ships 


One of the latest moves in the wedding 
of the services was the consolidation of all 
military sea transport under the Depart 
ment of the Navy. This will include the 
transfer to the Navy of 260 Army ships and 
all ports of embarkation. A like consolida 
tion of all land transport under the Army 
is being considered. 


Clothing Allowances Back 


Good news to the thrifty, bad news to 
the prodigal, is the coming reinstatement 
of the old clothing allowance beginning 
July 1 in the Army and Air Force. Marines 
will use the Navy’s existing cash allowance 
method while for the time being soldiers 
and airmen will draw clothing against a 
credit allowance. Eventually the cash sys 
tem will be used by all services. 

The new system is expected to save 
about $8,000,000 yearly in administrative 
and maintenance costs, plus the fact that a 
man will take better care of his clothing 
when it means money in his pocket. En 
listed men stand to gain up to $25 a year 
under the new plan. 


Medical Advisors 
An Armed Medical 


Committee, consisting of nine leading civil 


I orces Ady ISOTY 
ian doctors plus the Surgeons General of 
the three services, was appointed by Secre 
tary Forrestal. 

The committee will advise Mr. Forrestal 
on questions which affect the armed service 
in the fields of medicine and its allied pro 


fessions. 


Report on Pay 


The report of the Hook Commission on 
Service pay was another fine example of 
civilian teamwork in national defense. It 
was the work of five able and reasonably 
detached citizens, all widely experienced 
in matters of industrial or institutional ad 
ministration and pay. It had, moreover, 
taken much of their time for a year. And it 
was wholly a contribution of effort in the 
interests of the nation and its military es 
tablishment, for the members of the com 
mission did their work without pay. 

Above all, the report was by all odds the 
most thorough study of pay ever completed 
for any of our Armed Services. And the 
first to cover all of the seven services in a 
single consideration. 

And, of no small moment to the Services 
themselves, it was the first extensive study 
of their pay since 1908. 

The men we can thank for the job are 
the following: 

Commission Members. 
Hook who is Chairman of the 


Charles R. 


Joard and 
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Proposed and present pay rates compared 
Years Basic Pay Base Pay & Allowances* 

Rank Service Present Proposed Increase Present Proposed Increase 
M /Gen 30 733.33 1,005.00 271.67 895.33 1,200.00 304.67 
B/Gen 40 550.00 870.00 320.00 712.00 1,065.00 353.00 
Col 27 531.67 705.00 173.33 693.67 870.00 176.33 
Lt/Col 22 $33.12 585.00 151.88 616.12 750.00 133.88 
Maj. 16 343.75 480.00 136.25 511.75 630.00 118.25 
Capt 10 264.50 390.00 125.50 396.50 525.00 128.50 
1/Lt 5 210.00 292.50 82.50 327.00 420.00 93.00 
2/Lt l 180.00 225.00 45.00 282.00 345.00 63.00 
War/O 

Gr. | 28 398.75 465.00 66.25 550.00 615.00 65.00 

Gr. 2 22 310.50 375.00 64.50 442.50 510.00 67.50 

Gr. 3 16 262.50 300.00 37.50 379.50 427.50 48.00 

Gr. 4 12 216.00 247.50 31.50 318.00 367.50 49.50 
EM 

Gr. | 20 214.50 270.00 55.50 283.50 369.00 85.50 

Gr. 2 13 162.00 210.00 48.00 231.00 309.00 78.00 

Gr. 3 10 132.25 180.00 47.75 201.25 279.00 rs fet ie 

Gr. 4 5 105.00 135.00 30.00 105.00 135.00 30.00 

Gr. 5 1% 90.00 97.50 7.50 90.00 97.50 7.50 

Gr. 6 % 80.00 82.50 2.50 80.00 82.50 2.50 

Gr. 7 0 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 

*Includes basic allowances for dependents for all officers and warrant officers and enlisted 
personnel in grades one to three 

- 








Chief Executive Officer of the Armco Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Hook has had the breadth 
ot pay experience that comes from starting 
is an office boy Cin 1899 

The Reverend John J. Cavanaugh who 
is President of Notre Dame University. 
Father Cavanaugh, class of 1923, Notre 
Dame, worked for the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion before he became a priest in 1931 and 
soon associated once again as prefect of 
re ligion with the school he now heads. 

Keith S. McHugh who is Vice President 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Mr. McHugh finished at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1917, and be 
gan with his company as an engineer in 
1919, 

Lawrence H. Whiting who is President 
of Whiting and Company and of the 
American Furniture Mart Building in Chi 
cago. Mr. Whiting is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, 1913, and has long 
been head of his companies. 

Mr. McHugh was a captain in the first 
AEF and served the Army in civilian ca 
pacity in the second war. Mr. Whiting has 
seen so much military service he might well 
use a title. He was a colonel in both wars, 
lieutenant colonel of engineers in the first 
one, and a full colonel throughout the sec- 
ond. He has long held, moreover, the deep- 
est interest in military history and has writ- 
ten extensively in this field. He has pre- 
pared comparative military system and 
manpower studies on the world’s armies 
for the Army Department, and he is an 
officer of the American Military Institute. 

Neglected Botchery. These able citi- 
zens tackled the neglected and inadequate 
botchery which constitutes the present pay 
system of the Services and came out with a 
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fair and thoroughly systematized suggestion 
for its complete reform. When the repre 
sentatives of the press heard Secretary For 
restal and Mr. Hook and the other members 
of the Commission present their report, 
they asked questions for nearly an hour. In 
every instance the Commission had a com 
plete answer—a full reason for the specific 
recommendation questioned. 

The table gives a good idea of the pay 
recommendations for the Army and the 
same for corresponding grades in the Navy, 
Marines, Air Force, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Three- and four-star people get the 
same pay as a major general but have ad- 
ditional pay in the form of personal money 
allowances—$500.00 a year for a lieuten- 
ant general and $2,200.00 a year for a 
general. The special allowance for the 
Chief of Staff is $4,200.00 and the United 
Nations representative would also receive 
an additional allowance. 

Mr. Hook and his helpers base the pay 
for members of the Services in the enlisted 
and warrant officer grades and in the officer 
grades from second lieutenant through lieu- 
tenant colonel on the pay commonly ob- 
tained for like responsibility in other pro- 
fessions than the military and in business 
and industry. Indeed the Commission laid 
chief emphasis on the difference between 
the present Service pay and that in com- 
parable fields and said most emphatically 
that the rate of loss of good men from the 
Services is a real danger to the national 
security. 

Colonels & Generals. The gentlemen 
of the Commission decided that the pay of 
colonels and generals and corresponding 
grades in the other Services could not pos- 


sibly be raised to the amounts tha: 
men would receive in civilian occu 


n 
A capable two-, three- or four-star ge: «ra! 
would command from $30,000.00 p a 
up in civil life and the governmen: cap 
hardly be asked to pay such salaries +, j¢ 
uniformed leaders. The Comn n 
pointed out, however, that this important 


difference is largely made up by the 
ment pay of the men in uniform w! 
considerably better than the average 1» | 
found in civilian life. 

Changes are recommended in the \ 
system which would establish flat fovies 
every two years up to eighteen years of sen 
ice, and then every four years up to thirty 
years of service, and do away with the 
ent increases for length of service in grade 
Thus for all practical purposes under the 
new system an officer of any rank would be 
most unlikely to draw more pay than the 
officer of the next rank above him; this 
could happen only in the most exceptional 
instances. The Commission pointed out in 
great detail that since 1908 enlisted men 
have had increases in pay running from 
400 per cent in the case of privates to 116 
per cent in the case of the highest enlisted 
grade. The increases for officers, however 
have been much smaller, running from 57 
per cent for second lieutenants down to 
14 per cent for major and brigadier gen 
erals, and even to 11 per cent for major 
generals. In its recommended increases, 
therefore, the Commission does not suggest 
any increases for privates and only modest 
increases for other enlisted men, but con 
siderably larger percentage increases for 
officers and warrant officers. 

Clear & Pointed. The Hook report 
which consists of some two hundred pages 
including many detailed tables, gives a 
clear and pointed explanation of every 
separate recominendation. It goes into basic 
compensation; special compensation; retire 
ment, severance pay and death benefits; 
administration of the compensation pr 
gram; and cost estimates. One of the most 
interesting discussions is that concerning 
retirement. The Commission says, in a 
nice way, that there is only one real reason 
for retirement pay. That reason is simply 
to get rid of the deadwood in a just manner. 
They acknowledge that a case can be made 
for retirement pay as 2 reward for long and 
faithful service which will help to attract 
the right kind of men into the Services or 
as part of “the Government’s broad social 
obligations with respect to its employees.” 
This has never been stated quite so bluntly 
before but the more it is thought of the 
more it seems that the Hook Commission 
has reached the heart of the matter. 

Retirement. The Commission takes one 
other unusual attitude with reference to 
retirement, which is theoretically sound 
but perhaps the only one of the recommen- 
dations open to serious debate. They make 
a strong recommendation indeed that the 
officer retired for disability be kept on active 
duty until age sixty if any use can be made 
of him. 
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would, it is perfectly true, keep 
lliant officers on the job—on desk 
ch they could well perform. But 
mission savs nothing at all about 
se men would block the same num- 
ther, younger men from gaining the 
nt experience of serving in those 
bs. Even in a shorthanded Army 
mulating number of elderly retired 
would tend to keep large numbers 
nger men from the particular work 
‘ficers were doing. 
insurance. The only other fairly drastic 
nendation involves the discontinua- 
National Service Life Insurance in 
The Commission would sub 
for it a cash death benefit to next of 
hich would range from a year’s pay 
ip to a maximum of $10,000.00. The 


ture. 


does not say so, but in one place 
is the implication that this death 
fit would not be paid in a lump sun 
n monthly sums over an unstated 

i 
\n entirely logical further recommenda 
n is that of doing away with many special 
of pay such as flying pay and sub 
ting a hazard pay in flat amounts 
nging from $30.00 a month for a private 
$210.00 per month for a colonel (flying 
nerals would simply get a flat $100.00 a 
nth). Naturally hazard-incentive pay, as 
Commission calls it, would be granted 
ly to the following types of duty: 
parachute, submarine rescue, experi- 
ntal diving, handling of lepers, demoli- 


| 


of explosives, observation requiring 
deep sea diving, flying military air 
The Commission would also au 
rize the President to eliminate hazard 
in time of war or, if he so chose, “to 
lare as hazard other conditions of serv 
for areas of unusual danger in order to 
equalize pay treatment for hazardous duty,” 
which would take care of the most haz 
rdous duty of all—the job of the infantry 
rileman. Undoubtedly also any hazardous 
work in connection with atomic radioactive 
naterials could also be classified as war 
ranting hazard-incentive pay. 
\ll in all the Hook report is a masterly 
b and the Commission deserves deep 
thanks from every present and future mem 
ber of the Armed Services. It is certainly 
to be hoped that its recommendations are 
soon enacted into law. Then for the first 
time the Services will have a thoroughly 
table system of pay and allowances. 
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Court-Martial Changes 


S 


eping changes in the administration 
tary justice are scheduled for Feb 
|, the day the new court-martial 
| goes into effect. The changes are 
tly a result of revision of the Articles of 

ar by the 80th Congress and partly the 
\rmy's own changes in procedure. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Most revolutionary perhaps is the in 
clusion of enlisted men on general and 
special courts when requested by the ac 
cused. The Army hopes this provision may 
enhance the confidence of enlisted men in 
the basic fairness of court-martial action. 

Coercion of courts-martial is forbidden 
as is the use of improper measures in secur 
hav e been 
changed to emphasize the presumption of 
innocence of the accused. Other procedural 
changes include the adoption of important 
features of the new Federal Rules of Crimi 
nal Procedure. 


ing confessions. Procedures 


Officers are made subject to trial by spe 
cial courts and the disciplinary powers of 
commanders to punish ofhicers without trial 
are substantially enlarged. And the same 
limitations upon punishment of enlisted 
men are made generally applicable to ofh 
cers. 


MacArthur's Troops Regroup 


With US. troops leaving Korea as a re 
sult of the establishment of a relatively 
stable government there, Far Eastern forces 
were regrouping. The 7th Infantry Divi 
sion would move from Korea to Japan to 
replace the 11th Airborne Division, return 


ing to the U.S. for tentative station at 
Camp Cambell, Ky. 


Pay Card 


A new pay card system under which a 
Serviceman can draw as little or as much 
accrued pay as he wants will become effec 
tive July 1. A system of semimonthly pay 
ments, tested at Fort Belvoir, Va., was ruled 
out as requiring too much paper work. New 
pay cards will show the amounts earned and 


amounts paid. 


Commissions for EM 


That the paths of glory for enlisted men 
can lead beyond the warrant officer grade 
is shown in a EUCOM survey, which 
pointed out that 50 per cent of the officers 
on duty at EUCOM headquarters, includ 
ing two generals, were once dogfaces. 

Just as a reminder, enlisted men can 
get commissions in these four wavs: 

1) Attendance at an OCS leading to a 
Reserve appointment. 

(2) Appointment to West Point and 
subsequent Regular commission. 

€3) Direct appointment in the Regular 
Army. 

(4) Direct appointment in the Organ 
ized Reserve. 


Promotions Due 


The big freeze in temporary promotions 
was thawing around the edges. Higher 
temporary ranks for 1,681 Regular and 
non-Regular first lieutenants and captains 
were due in the first promotion list au 
thorized since March 1947. 

Captain’s bars will be pinned on the 
shoulders of 1,120 lieutenants with an- 
other 560 placed on the eligible list for the 
next rank vacancies to come up. Captains 


will get 561 sets of gold leaves with an 
additional 281 slated for future promotion 

In addition, the Medical Corps will make 
45 colonels and share 106 promotions to 
lieutenant colonel with the Corps of Chap 
lains. Except for these, no vacancies exist 
for promotions above the rank of major 
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WAC 


Homeless Wacs 


Should Wac warrant officers and enlisted 
women have a monthly dime deducted from 
their pay for a Soldiers’ Home that has no 
rooms for women? Regulations say yes 
So Congress will be asked either to provide 
such facilities or exempt the lady soldiers 


from the payments. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Atomic Medicine 


Medical ofhcers, Regular and Reserve 
were In\ ited to an indoctrination course on 
the medical aspects otf atomic explosions, 
held at the Army Medical Center in Wash 
ington. The Armed Forces Special Weap 
ons Project sponsored the course in coopera 
American College of Sur 


tion with the 


geons. 


Army Medicos Teach Civilians 


Indicative of the growing close relation 
ship between civilian and military medicine 
is the fact that 28 Army officers are serving 
teachers in civilian medical 
These officers, Maj 
Raymond W. Bliss, Surgeon General, serve 
voluntarily, without pay and often on their 


as part-time 


schools. said Gen. 


own time. Their work is not to be con 
fused with Medical Department PMS& Ts 


at universities having Medical ROTC units 


Dental Interne Program 


Dental school graduates will fill 50 in 
terneships in Army teaching hospitals b 
ginning August 1. In contrast to notoriously 
poorly paid civilian internes, the selected 
graduates will enter on a year's active duty 
as first lieutenants in the Dental Reserve 
and will receive full pay and allowances 
during interneship. The Reserve commis 
sions then will continue in force for four 
Application blanks have gone 


out to dental SC hool deans and applic ations 


more years. 


will be accepted in the Surgeon General’s 
Office between February 1 and March 1 


Physician Training 
further 


their training under Army sponsorship in 
Civilian Residency and Civilian Interneship 


Six hundred physicians will 


programs announced by the Surgeon Gen 
eral. 

Three hundred doctors who have been 
accepted for residency in civilian hospitals 
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When Your Dependents Can Join You Overseas 

' 

This table is an estimate prepared by the Department of the Army, based on reports of overseas | 

commanders, and is subiect to constantly changing conditions. 

' 

TIME OF WAITING FOR DEPENDENTS { 

Headings of columns are total time overseas without dependent ' 

\rea Army or Air Force Personnel from Dec. 7, 1941 to date) : 

0-6 7-12 13-18 19-24 25-30 30-36 over36 |} 

mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. { 

' 

} Europe NCO’s Ist three grades, officers, and ' 

See note | Chole GUNEEOND occ ccccce «0 caves eter Seen Vawewe weees | piee' { 

I rieste _ do veseenes  «@¢e66s “Seer <a62060 ‘S620 “e28UOe wb B65 : 

H See not 2 | 

' =‘ Jepan do 7 &BE SF “OS 8 Ras i 

See note 3 

Okinawa do 12 9 6 4 4 4 4 i 

See note 4 ' 

Hawaii ..NCO’s Ist three grades (Army 2-5 2 2 2 2 2 at 

See note 5 Officers (Army oe arene aw g 4— 7 3 0 0 0 0 ' 

NCO’s Ist three grades (AF 14-17 10-13 9-12 6— 8 4— 6 2— 3 l- 2 : 

PEEP? s26s0k00 cseeeses 7-12 410 2-7 2-4 l- 4 lI-2 1-2 : 

Civilian employees eee lf ee en ee ee oe ' 

\laska .. NCO’s Ist three grades, officers, and { 

See note 6. civilian employees 4+ 4 4 + + 4 4 

Guam ed do 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 14-15 ' 

See note 7 t 

Saipan ; do 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

See note 7 ' 

Antilles ...eNCO's Ist three grades (Army 6 5 3 2 l ] ] 

See note 8 Ofthcers (Army eae ic 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 t 

NCO’s Ist three grades (AF) ..... l l l ] ] ] ' 

Officers (AI ae aaa | l l ] l l ] : 

Civilian employees ... Des N@e sabe sicctbl abbesp nine tas mz ' 

Panama .. NCO’s Ist three grades (Army 8 5 3 3 3 3 3 

See note 9 Othcers Army ees + 3 3 3 3 3 3 t 

NCO's Ist three grades (AF 17 13 10 7 4 2 0 ' 

Officers CAI : Vewnn een % 7 + 2 0 0 0 0 t 

Civilian employees .. fais Ee Hb ERS)  Ghcce  Wilteds “needed sneoss! Sinema ' 

Philippine Islands NCO’s Ist three grades, officers, and 

See note 10 civilian employees (Army and AF 6-8 45 +5 45 45 45 45 { 

' 

NOTES.—1. a. Coordinated travel of dependents of Army per- only when it has been determined that they are key personnel and 

sonnel is authorized under the provisions of Circular 262, War are essential to the operation of the command. Public quarters will ' 

Department, 1947 not be furnished civilian employees below the rating of CAF-12 { 

b. Due to the shortage of quarters coordinated travel of depend- except in cases where the individual is occupying a key position ' 

ents of Air Force personnel and personnel on duty with the Air and is absolutely essential. ' 

Force has been temporarily suspended b. Family-type quarters on Guam and Saipan are two- and three t 

2». Coordinated travel of dependents is authorized under the bedroom units consisting of converted quonsets, prefabs and per ' 

provisions of Circular 262, War Department, 1947. manent base noncommissioned-officer houses. Based on application t 

3. The housing shortage in Japan is expected to improve by for quarters and travel of dependents, housing requirements are ' 

April, 1949. Only civilian employees with a rating of CAF-13, 1,700. Only 847 houses are available. The tour of duty in th ' 

the equivalent or above, or those considered key personnel are Marianas-Bonins Command has been changed from 24 to 18 i 

eligible for assignment of quarters. months. The effects are not immediately determinable but will be ' 

i. There are no accommodations on Okinawa for families re- published as soon as known. ' 

quiring more than four medium-size bedrooms. Only civilian 8. a. Army.—In the Antilles area, quarters may in some cases b« : 

employees holding a P-5, equivalent or higher, position are eligible at posts other than where personnel are assigned. ' 

for assignment of quarters except for a limited number below that b. Air Force.—In the case of officer and enlisted personnel in ' 

grade who may be approved as Technical Critical Specialists. the Antilles area, it is expected that the time lag will be sub ' 

5. Waiting period for Army civilian employees depends on the _ stantially decreased prior to January 1, 1949, due to rotation of ' 

individual's ability to obtain private housing. personnel and decrease in number of replacements. ' 

6. The four-month figure is based on assumption that individual c. Army and Air Force civilian personnel.—Quarters available { 

will find accommodations in civilian communities. To secure for key civilian personnel of the Army and Air Force only as those \ 

Government quarters in Alaska approximately 33 to 37 oversea quarters presently occupied by civilian personnel are released. ' 

credits are required. There is a critical shortage of Government 9. One-bedroom quarters are usually available for assignment { 

quarters as well as a shortage of desirable civilian quarters in to Army civilian employees immediately upon arrival. Two- and ' 

civilian communities located near military installations. The qual- three-bedroom quarters are usually available in about 4 months ' 

ity and adequacy of homes in these civilian communities are such _ after arrival of employee. If employees are willing to commute a { 

that most individuals prefer to await Government quarters. Past distance of 40 to 50 miles, immediate assignment of quarters can ' 

experience indicates that any officer, noncommissioned officer, or usually be made. i 

civilian who makes a sincere effort to secure quarters in civilian 10. Housing shortage will continue to be acute because of the H 

communities can normally secure results within a period of 2 release of real estate which includes dependent housing. Civilians ' 

months provided he is willing to accept substandard quarters. limited to those with rating of CAF-12 or equivalent and above t 

7. a. Civilian employees with CAF-12 rating, the equivalent and those determined by this command to be key critical specialists H 

and above, will be provided public quarters on Guam and Saipan { 

' 

' 

- ~ood 
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mmissioned as first lieutenants or 
nd will get full pay and allow- 
luding the medicos’ extra $100 a 
uring their residency. They must 
serve one year of active duty for 
of training received. 
ially the same plan will be fol- 
the case of 300 internes except 
mmmissions will be in the grade of 
tenant. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Spor's Tourneys 


\ wide tournaments in six major 
\ighlight the Special Services-spon 
thletic program for 1949. The box- 
nale will be held in the Military 
t of Washington Feb. 20-27. Basket- 
lows in the First Army area March 


fth Army will play host to the Army’s 
bowlers April 24-30, with tennis finals to 
e played off in the Sixth Army Area July 
7-23. Golfers will travel to the Fourth 
\rmy area for their championship matches 
\ugust 7-13. Windup will be the all-Army 
baseball series, Sept. 11-17, in the Third 
Army Area. 
Specific sites will be announced by the 
CGs of the areas concerned. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Clothing Developments 


New Army clothing developments, as 
xhibited before the Textile Square Club 
in New York, included: 

Plastic armor that will stop a .45 bullet. 

\ lightweight arctic ensemble that will 
protect the wearer in 55-below-zero 
weather. 

\ fabric which allows body vapor to 
escape, yet keeps out snow and rain. It’s 
fireproof and wears twice as long as ordi- 
narv fabric. 

\ nylon-reinforced sock that wears so 
well it will save the Army a million dollars 
a vear 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Military “‘Hams” Organized 


“Ham” radio operators in Regular and 
civilian components of the Army and Air 
Force will band together in a Military 
\mateur Radio System (MARS) to build 
a backlog of trained radio personnel in case 
f local or national emergency. Military 
equipment may be used in training mem 
cers. Inclusion of civilians is also planned. 

Applications may be made to Signal and 
Communication officers of the Army or Air 
Foree Area in which the applicant resides. 


New Camera 


The Signal Corps has designed a new 
tecording camera for meteorological studies. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


A modified motion picture camera is 
mounted in the bomb bay of a plane and 
connected with a network of cameras dis 
tributed throughout the craft. It photo 
graphs a panel which duplicates the instru 
ment readings seen by the pilot in the cock- 
pit. Each exposure taken by one of the 
satellite cameras causes the recording cam 
era to photograph the panel, giving a per- 
manent record of altitude, air speed, tem- 
perature, direction, and humidity, plus the 
azimuth and elevation of the particular 
camera taking the picture. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


1949 Maneuvers 


Men and money being available—normal 
strictures these days—the Army has drafted 
its maneuvers and training exercises for 
1949. 

Presently amphibious and arctic exer- 
cises are on schedule. In May command 
post exercises are on tap. In June it will 
be airborne traini:z and in August West 
Point Cadets and Annapolis Midshipmen 
will engage in Camid IV. In October com 
bined exercises and demonstrations are 
scheduled. Arctic training that will run 
into 1950 is planned to begin in December. 


Future Leaders 


On the theory that potential leaders must 
not only be detected but must be trained 
and developed, the Army set up potential 
leaders’ schools less than two years ago. 
The results, as exemplified by the 3d 
Armored Division Leaders’ Course at Ft. 
Knox, have more than justified the found 
ing belief. 

The Knox school is staffed by 24 officers 
and 85 enlisted men, carefully chosen. A 
new class of 93 students enrolls every 
Monday for the six-week course. Here 
they learn the basic techniques which help 
mold their leadership potentiality into actu 
ality. 

Students are hand-picked. Each must 
have completed basic training or have had 
wartime service. He must have an AGCT 
score of 90 or above, pass a rigid physical 
and volunteer for the course. Finally, he 
must be recommended by his company 
commander. 

More than 1,000 have completed the 
Knox course and, although the immediate 
goal is to develop junior leaders for ground 
combat units, the student is never allowed 
to forget there is no limit to his future in 
the Army. 


High Water 


Infantry flood duty used to consist prin- 
cipally of stuffing sandbags into a crumbling 
levee but no longer. An Infantry Center 
helicopter, piloted by Lt. Eugene Wilson, 
plucked two shivering persons from a small 
island in the flood-swollen Chattahoochee 


near Fort Benning. An elderly man and a 


12-year-old boy, stranded and _ suftering 
from exposure, had been cut off for four 
days until the flving doughfoot rescued 


them. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Federalization of the Air Guard 


As was to be expected the National 
Guard Association came out fighting against 
Mr. Forrestal’s proposal that the Air Na 
tional Guard be consolidated with the Ai 
Force Reserv S. 

“The States and the National Guard will 
oppose any such effort with all the resources 
at their disposal and will not accept any 
proposal which seeks to take from the States 
the Air National Guard,” Maj. Gen. Ellard 
A. Walsh, President of the Guard Associa 
tion, declared in a statement to the press. 

If the Air Force were successful in this 
“it would only be a matter of time until the 
Department of the Army would attempt to 
consolidate the Ground National Guard 
and the Ground Organized Reserve Corps 
into a single Federal Reserve,” Gen. Walsh 
declared. To do so “would most seriously 
impair the security of the 


added. 


nation,” he 


Guard Commissions Made Easy 


It’s never been easier to get a commission 
in the National Guard, says Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, chief of the Guard 
Bureau. Here are the qualification cate 
gories: 

Former ofhcers who served at least six 
months in World War II. 

Any man up to the age of 32 who has a 
total of at least one vear of service in the 
Guard, or on active Federal duty, or both, 
and completes the 10- series correspondence 
course. Age limit drops to 28 after July 
15, 1949, 

Former first three-graders and warrant 
officers with at least six months’ World 
War II service and who are not over 32. 

Any man with six months’ World War 
II service who was graduated from a college 
not offering ROTC or who lacked academic 
time to permit graduation from advanced 
ROTC. 

Graduates of a recent advanced ROTC 
course. 

Any man offered a World War II com 
mission who was prevented from accepting 
it because of capture by the enemy can be 
appointed a first lieutenant if he’s not yet 
35. 

Civilian specialists like doctors, dentists 
and ministers may be commissioned without 
previous military training. 


Pentagon Duty for Guardsmen 


Selected National Guard officers will get 
a chance to see how the Pentagon ticks 
during 90-day tours of duty with the Gen 
eral Staff. Eight Guardsmen will be as 
signed to these divisions: 


Personnel and 
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Administration; Intelligence; Logistics; Or- 
ganization and Training, and Plans and 
Operations 

MOS numbers currently wanted are 
9301 (Intelligence Staff Officer, Combat 
2162 (Operations and Training Staff Off 
Logistics Officer), and 2260 
Personnel Staff Officer). Other MOS re 
quests are expected in the near future. 

Besides the required MOS, an applicant 
must be a major or higher, not over 50, and 


cer 2625 


have had staff experience at brigade level 
or higher, or graduation or qualification for 
General Staff College, or outstanding per 
formance in « ommand assignments. 

Purpose is threefold—to familiarize the 
officers with higher staff work; at the same 
time to use their know-how to help solve 
Pentagon Guard problems, and to further 
cooperation and coordination between the 
Guard and the Department. 

Following the special duty tours, the 
officers will qualify as instructors for the 
higher staffs of their State Guard. 


Air Guard Doubles 


At vear’s end the Air National Guard 
exceeded 60 per cent of its allotted M-day 
strength, having almost doubled its size in 
12 months. There were 2,100 planes, in 
cluding more than 1,700 tactical aircraft, 
in Guard hangars throughout the U.S. In 
cluded were 75 jet fighters, which eventu 
ally will be standard Guard equipment. 





NAVY 


Lightweight Equipment 


The Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks 
is working on four items of equipment 
light enough to be air transportable. Alumi 
num and other light metals replace steel to 
save weight wherever they do not interfere 
with performance or ruggedness. The 





equipment includes: 

\ Diesel-driven 60-kilowatt generator, 
weighing about 3,000 pounds against 5- to 
6,000 for the standard generator. 

\ 6-by-6 motor grader, whose 17,000 
pounds compares with the 22,000 pounds 
of the wartime 4-by-4 grader. 

An air-cooled air compressor with a 260 
cubic feet per minute capacity. It weighs 
only 2,000 pounds as compared with the 
wartime 210 CFM machine's 5- to 7,000 
pounds 

\ portable welding unit, expected to 
weigh half as much as the 2,000-2,500 
pound model previously used by the Bu 
reau. 


Says Subs No Menace 


Current worry about the threat of 
schnorkel (breather-tube) equipped sub- 
marines was eased somewhat by Rear Adm. 
Charles B. Momsen, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations for Undersea Warfare. 


a4 


Adm. Momsen, while admitting the difh- 
culty of the problem, said, “We will not be 
seriously hampered by submarines in car- 
rying out our missions in the next few 
years.” 

Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of 
Naval Operations, went even further, as- 
serting that American surface ships have a 
definite edge over most foreign surface and 
submarine craft including the Russian ver 
sion of the schnorkel. He said, “The Navy 
is developing devices to detect and destroy 
the modern submarine. I assure you the 
situation is well in hand. Our antisubma 
rine developments are secrets as closely 
guarded as any and no country has their 
equal.” 


Sub Rescue Device 


New hope for trapped submariners is 
seen in a Navy device which permits rescue 
from sunken subs at any depth to which 
one may go without being crushed. A 
buoy is released from either end of the 
sunken ship and carries to the surface a 
cable heavy enough to haul down a rescue 
chamber. Formerly this cable had to be at 
tached by divers, which limited the depth 
from which men could be rescued and im- 
measurably slowed the rescue job. 


Fewer Sunspots 


The U.S. Naval Observatory says that 
fewer sunspots will be visible during the 
next few years, making for better radio re- 
ception. Number of sunspots varies over a 
cycle of 11.1 years and the peak of the 
present cycle has been passed. Exactly how 
the sunspots, actually huge storms on the 
face of the sun, affect our atmosphere is 
still a matter of scientific dispute. Many 
experts say that increased ultraviolet radia- 
tion during sunspot periods filters through 
the ozone causing atmospheric pressure 
changes which, in turn, affect our weather. 


Off-Duty Students 


Sailors who want to go to school off-duty 
may now have part of the cost underwritten 
by the Navy. Maximum amount payable 
per quarter or semester is $25 per course, 
with two courses allowed. All Regulars and 
Reserves who have at least a year of active 
duty to do are eligible, as are enlisted men 
with at least one year left on their current 
hitch. Courses must contribute to im- 
proved performance of duty or to an indi- 
vidual’s professional capabilities. 


Naval OCS 


Naval Officer procurement is trying still 
another tack. Now draft-exempt college 
students who are in the organized Naval 
Reserve may qualify for Reserve commis- 
sions by taking two summer courses of six 
weeks each. No college military training 
is required but candidates must drill once 
a week with the Organized Reserve. The 
Navy hopes to get 2,500 candidates. 





AIR FORCE 





One Big Family 


Airmen suddenly ordered to. th ' 
airlift were to get an assist from Air 
Force in caring for their families. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg ordered , 
Air Force commanders to extend extraord 
nary assistance to the dependents of 
assigned to Operation Vittles. 

The nature and amount of assistance ; 
be tendered were the same as would pn 
mally be the concern of the head of a fan 
ily when ordered to move. The Air Force 
Chief of Staff told his commanders + 
provise where nece:sary” in assuring ad 
quate measures for the care and comfort 
dependents of airmen. 

“The least you and I can do is to hel 
them carry their burden,” he told his com 
manders. 


Warrant Officer Procedure 


The Air Force outlined procedures for 
assigning 2,000 men recently appointed or 
selected as Regular warrant officers. 

Those now on enlisted status wil! b: 
assigned as warrant officers in their career 
fields. They will be assigned at their pres 
ent station when possible. If no vacancy 
exists there, they will be reassigned to an 
other station. 

Those now serving as Reserve officers 
active duty wil! continue to do so, but as 
signment to career fields is encouraged 
When they revert to their permanent war 
rants, reassignment to career fields is man 
datory. 


Jet Self-Starter 


A big drawback in jet planes has been 
the use of an external power unit to start 
the engine. This meant that when jets 
landed at an emergency field lacking 
an auxiliary power unit they might x 
grounded for days. It also meant loss of 
precious minutes in getting jets off crowded 
carrier decks. 

The Navy now claims to have the prob 
lem licked with a combination gas turbine 
and air turbine to turn the jets over. A 
three-quarter horsepower starter unit whuir's 
a small gas turbine, weighing only 5 
pounds. The excess air is then bled off to 
run a miniature air turbine which in tum 
actually starts the jet engine. 


X-4 Really Flies 

The Air Force’s new research plane, the 
swept-back-wing, semitailless X-4, flew for 
the first time at Muroc (Calif.) AF Base 
The miniature flying laboratory, containing 
NACA stability and control instruments 
is another in the series of research craft de- 
signed to explore flight characteristics in 
high subsonic, transsonic and supersoni¢ 
speed ranges. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn.,156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 


325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., lst Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 

143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 

125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


x. 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 

1 4 7 
555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 
340th Engineer Contruction Bn 
Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 


42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Verse of War 


It was good to see a call for ringing poetry about 
World War II in a recent article by Gerald W. 
johnson in The New York Times Book Review. 
We feel the same way about it. We have wondered 
continually why so little narrative verse has come out 
of the war, and we would certainly print some if we 
could find it. 

There has been produced a measure of sensitive 
and sometimes penetrating poetry in short verse 
forms with the experience of the war as its basis. But 
as Mr. Johnson suggests, nothing has been written 
that would appeal to the general American reader 

who still reads a lot of verse and likes it. (If he 
didn’t, why would every popular magazine print so 
much of it? 

Mr. Johnson's notion 1s that some vigorous poet 


should bring the nation’s deeds alive in a mann 

comparable to that of Macaulay in Lays of Ancie: 

Rome. And he reminds us (and we wonder ho 

many million Americans do not need the reminder 

of two lines from “Horatius at the Bridge” whic 

speak with a great clang and hold meaning for every 
man because they are chiefly made of guts: 

Lo! I will stand at thy right hand 

And guard the bridge with thee. 

Since ancient days—since Homer and the begii 
nings of poetry—men have celebrated in stirring man 
ner the deeds of war and there is no reason why th 
biggest war of all should be made an exception 
Macaulay may be closest to what we need again 
now, but we suggest also some touch of Kipling and 
Chesterton, Longfellow and Stephen Benét. 


The Okinawa Volume 


Okinawa: The Last Battle is the first combat vol 
ume of the ofhicial history, U. S. Army in World 
War II. Among records of war, official or unofficial, 
there has never been its equal published in com 
pleteness and detailed accuracy. The historians of 
the Historical Division, working under their Chief 
Historian, Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, have already 
shown in two other volumes what sound history we 
can expect trom them. lhrough the cooperation ot 
the Historical Division, readers of The JourRNAL 
have had extensive sections from these two books, 
Volumes I and I, of the Headquarters AGF series. 

Okinawa: The Last Battle is a unique work ol 
history. Accompanying the troops of that island 
campaign were Army and Marine historians and 
combat correspondents who observed every part ol 
every battle. Air Force and Navy records were also 
unusually complete. Historians Roy E. Appleman, 
James M. Burns, Russell A. Gugeler and John 
Stevens, the authors of Okinawa: The Last Battle, 
have not only gone exhaustively into the records and 
interviews made during the two months’ campaign 
itself. They have also sought their basic material; 
from many of those who led the forces, and in equal 
ly thorough fashion, they have studied the volumi- 
nous Japanese records of Okinawa. 

Thus it is that in Okinawa: The Last Buttle— 
and this will be true of every volume the Historical 
Division produces—we have no smoothed-out, essen 


tially distorted story of combat of the type commonly 
produced in the past. We have instead an almost 
yard-by-yard account that shows just what happened, 
including the difficulties and errors as well as the 
great successes. The fifty-four beautifully precise 
maps in noun colors, all of which can be folded 
out of the book the better to follow each Okinawa 
action, add greatly to the written account although 
they do not exceed it in clarity. The 200-odd pic 
tures included also add much despite the fact that 
their offset reproduction is not of the first quality. 

Wisely, the historians do not set themselves up 
to pass judgment on the troops and their leaders 
They have sought only to put down the facts as 
closely as may be to the actualities of battle. And 
they hove drawn no lines of preference for the 
Army in so doing, either in word or implication. Th« 
account of the splendid fighting of the Ist and 6th 
Marine Divisions is covered as fully as that of th 
96th, the 77th, the 27th and 7th Divisions of the 
Army. From the facts, if not from the historians 
comment, the reader can arrive at his own estimates 


of the comparative merit of units and commanders 


alike. 

It is particularly to be hoped that Okinawa: Th 
Last Battle reaches the American public as it should 
There are very real and practical, though in par 
artificial difficulties in gaining a broad presentatio 


for any book published by the Government Prin 
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Office. By long custom, if not by policy, the book 
ew media of the country are largely devoted to 
-s that are sold in bookstores. An extremely un 
inate limitation of law prohibits the Superin 
lent of Documents from furnishing government 
cations to bookstores at a discount | that will per 
ats to b e sold to the public W ithout a loss. The 
ilt is that practically no bookstores in the country 
ver stock or display government publications, 
n those of the first importance. They have to be 
1ined either through the relatively awkward proc- 
of purchase from the Superintendent of Docu 
nts or, in the case of government military publi 
ions, by ordering them from the Infantry Journ: il. 
spite the difficulties ot public distribution, this 


tine book of battle could become widely known from 
sheer merit. Okinawa: The Last Battle is available 
from The Journat at the government price of $6.00. 

The Ineanrry Journat will carry a full-length 
review of Okinawa: The Last Battle in an early issue 
in addition to this brief editorial notice. Here, we feel 
we must reiterate in closing that the book is a land 
mark in American combat history and that nothing 
like it has been published for any other army of the 
world—a highly accurate, cleanly and clearly written 
and splendidly presented narrative of our forces in 
unified action. The story of a c: ampaign in which all 
units of all Services fought and worked together 
with a minimum of irritation and a maximum of vic 
torious cooperation. 


The Shmoo, General Grant and Paper Work 


Like death and taxes paper work is always with us. 
\nd as someone once observed the worst “ about 

per work is the way papers ¢ accumulate. Especially 

vapers that have lost all value, if they ever had any. 
File s grow, desks and baskets become cluttered and it 
sometimes seems a wonder that modern man can even 
move under the sheer bulk of papers that envelop his 
work-a-day world. (We are convinced that industry 
and commerce are as deeply afflicted with the paper- 
work malady as government. 

\s an aside we had good evidence of the pernicious- 
ness of paper work very recently. A bulky manuscript 
accompanied by an equally bulky mess of correspond- 
ence came to us. The corresponde nce, originated by 
the author, contained indorsements fone his local 
commander, his Chief of branch and others, and then 
went to the Infantry School at Benning. Officials at 
Benning duly forwarded all of it to us by indorse- 
ment. W e took one close look and shipped it all back 
to the author direct (not through channels) by ap- 
propriate indorsement. 

What all of us obviously need is a shmoo, prefer- 
ably a paper-consuming one if Al Capp can arrange it. 

Or more General Grants. General Grant was a 
twelve-cylinder genius in holding down the paper- 
accumulating tendencies of his adjutants general and 
assistant adjutants general. His system was to file 
letters, especially those that were hard to answer, in 
the deep and capacious pockets of his blouse and for- 
get them. Time then took care of the problem. What 
was once an important matter, demanding instant at- 
tention, soon was just another paper of no especial 
importance. Of course, that was kicking administra- 

m around in a pretty horrible way and probably 

hould be frowned upon. But he won the war, didn’t 

It stands to reason that only a four-star gene ral or 

gher can use General Grant’s method. But in the 
pre-W orld War I Army there was a method that 

uld be used by subordinates of any echelon. It 


was very simple. When the file of papers on any 
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perplexing problem grew to unwieldy proportions 
and no one knew where to address the next indorse 

ment and so get rid of it, the unofficial SOP was to 
bundle the whole works into a stout Manila envelope 
and address it by mistake to Zamboanga in the Philip 
pines. It would eV entually come back to be sure, but 
by that time the crisis would be over and a clear solu 


tion would probably be apparent. It was simply a 


refinement, as you can see, on General Grant's 
method. 

The way tod: W's Army is sci uttered about the globe 
this system would seem to he ive re al possibilities tor 
the alert and imaginative officer who prefers training 
to pape r work. 

Seriously though, paper work can be handled 
efficiently and rs ate too much of a burden if every 
one who originates Or answers papers keeps the m as 
clear and brief and crisp as possible. There ought to 
be some kind of a reward for the first paper work man 
who works himself out of a job. At least a reward 
for the paper-work man who constantly reminds him 
self that his work is just a by product of action and 
not the action itself. 

On the eve of World War II, in September 1941 to 
be exact, the War Department issued a circular on 
“Useless Papers ‘that made good sense. It first ad 
vised all ofhicers “to restrict the creation of records, 
thus checking the accumulation at its beginning.” 
Then it advised against useless files. Keep only one 
copy of a communication and don't even keep it if 
there is good evidence that its usefulness has been 
served. Such papers as office memoranda, rough 
drafts and the like can be destroyed at once unless 
there is a particular reason for retaining a certain one. 
And it can probably be destroyed in time. 

The paper work involved in trying to find out if 
this circular is still in effect was too masch for us. And 
that isn’t important here. But the ideas in it are im 
portant. They suggest methods for the orderly con- 
trol of paper work. A method that even General 
Grant would endorse—orally, that is. 








CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Softsoap or Straight Talk 


Frankly, gentlemen, we don't know 
how to sell Infantry!” This astounding 
‘tatement was mac by a senior Army 
Field Forces officer addressing a group 
of Infantry officers at a ROTC camp this 
past summer. This attitude, from all I 
can see, is more the rule than the excep 
tion at a great many high headquarters 
responsible for training the new Army. 
his is particularly discouraging to me 
because | am in a pe sition where | have 
to sell Infantry to ROTC students, and 
| have to do my selling In competition 
with the Air Force, Transportation Corps 
ind Signal ¢ orps. So far it has been a 
losing battle mainly because I am getting 
little or no help 

Ihe lack of interest on the part of the 
higher headquarters in sending new in 
formation on Infantry matters to the 
contact source—me, that is—is appalling. 
Not once in the last two years have I re- 
ceived any official information, with the 
exception of the Army Field Forces Bul 
letin, on the latest infantry weapons or 
techniques. Our ROTC students are 
interested in new deve lopments and if 
it were not for the InFanrry JourNal 
ind the Infantry School Quarterly | 
would have been completely at a loss in 
presenting up-to-date data to my stu 
ce nts 

It is true that it is our job to keep our 
students abreast of current developments 
ind to keep their interest up by up-to 
date information, but a monthly bulletin 
for Infantry, something like the Trans 
portation ¢ orps publication, would be a 
big help. I appreciate the fact that field 
manuals are under revision, and so not 
available, but I hope that the new ones, 
when we finally get them, will be written 
so that a man can read them and still 
stay awake 
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So much for information. What about 
the relative glamor appeal of the Infan- 
try and other services? Certainly the 
history of the Infantry is as proud as that 
of any of the other services. The heroism 
of infantrymen and Infantry units in all 
of America’s wars is legendary. But the 
glamor of the Infantry is different from 
that of any other service. I think we 
ought to stop softsoaping our recruits and 
would-be officers and say that everyone 
cannot be an infantryman. It’s a man’s 
game and demands a man. It takes cour 
age and strength and guts. 

We can also put some life in the In 
fantry by providing adequate leadership. 
It takes young men to lead young men. 
hese leaders should be men who served 
on a troop level during the last war—not 
twenty years ago. I have noticed that 
when a group ci young officers, not over 
forty-five years old, are given a job, the 
job gets done quickly without the fuss 
and formality of the old army, and with 
minimum effort on everyone's part. 

The leader must not only be able to do 
anything he asks his men to do, but 
more important, he must do it! The 
leader must be young enough to be able 
to meet his men on an equal plane, so 
that they will feel free to talk with him, 
whether about their personal problems 
or about the tactical situation. The leader 
must accept a good suggestion, which he 
really should have thought of himself, 
and not fall back on his dignity and rank 
to cover his own failure. He must sell 
himself to his men as being one of them 
and yet still be the leader, carry out 
orders explicitly, and be a model to his 
men of what he expects of them. 

If we are to make Infantry interesting 
we need to do more than revise our 
training material. We must give the men 
every consideration consistent with our 
training mission. A soldier’s life is not 





meant to be easy, but deliberate un 
pleasantness for the sake of “toughening 
up” the soldier ought to be avoided. This 
summer at ROTC camp we spent 
days on the range, working from 6 a. 
to 9 p.m. and firing practice and recor 
in one day. The cadets had to cl 
their rifles after they returned t& 
barracks. The third day started at 6 a.m 
with firing until noon. When the troo; 
came in from the range at noon, it 
pouring rain. There was a demonst: 
tion scheduled that afternoon, and 
stead of rescheduling this demonstrat 
on a fair day when the men’s min 
would be more receptive, the officers 
charge put on the demonstration 
scheduled with everyone sitting in 1! 
rain for four hours. The older office: 
wanted to know why the cadets were n 
interested. It was hardly an exhibiti 
of how to sell Infantry. 

We need a complete reorganization 
our thinking and our effort. We ne 
enthusiasm from the top to the botton 
We must launch ourselves upon a pos 
tive, attractive program to sell the I 
fantry. We should not try to tell 
men that an infantryman’s life is eas’ 
but we should not make it so repulsi 
that no one wants it. We must tak 
of our men and officers and make ther 
proud to be in the Infantry. 

Mayor CHanc! 
4 4 4 
Service School Grades 


Let’s change our system of ratin 
cers at service schools, and let’s changé 
quickly. Let's change it before w« 
our student classes into file-boning 
conscious officers whose sole interest is! 
get that extra-point-on-the-examin 
because-it-affects-my-final-class-stan« ing 

Having observed the current system © 
grading officers for one year as an 4 
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lass student at one service school 

v looking at the grading system as 

uctor in another service school, 

infully apparent to me that the 

grading system nullifies the tre- 

is investment of time, money, 

juipment going into our service 

scho. 's. CAt my service school, the con- 

yotive estimate figures each class costs 
the :.xpayer $2000 per hour.) 

The present system of grading officers, 
whether they attend a basic, oman 
or associate course, is briefly this: 
officer is assigned a class standing con 
sistent with his performance in class as 
compared to the performance of his class- 
mates. This standing is determined sole- 
ly hrough graded examinations. Thus, 
a given officer may graduate as No. 7 
in a class of 15; another officer may 
oraduate as No. 103 in a class of 197. 
In order to resolve the class standing of 
these two officers to a common level, a 
mathematical formula is introduced 
which places these officers in respective 
slots in a theoretical class of 1000. Upon 
completion of the course, this 1000-class 
slot is reported to the Department of the 
\rmy as the officers’ final class standing. 
This has the effect of eliminating dif- 
ferences among schools due to the num- 
ber of students, length of courses, sub- 
jects studied, and similar academic varia- 


tions. Further, it gives Career Manage- 
ment personnel a better comparative 
basis in weighing officer service school 
accomplishments because it puts all offi 
cers, regardless of type of school attend 
ed, on the same basis. 


Now, there is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with this concept; in the present 
service school situation, it is the fairest 
method. 

But—here’s the catch—any officer 
graduating from a service school gets his 
slot in a class of 1000. He’s going to be 
number 1, or number 888, or number 
1000—he’s got a slot. 

My argument is this: Must we rate 
oficers graduating from service schools 
on a strict numerical basis? Do we have 
to know that Major Sloplate was Num- 
ber 25 out of 1000 in the Advanced Of- 
feers’ Class at the Chairborne School? 
When we rate officers on a numerical 
basis, when we insist that each officer at 
tending a service school be assigned 
class standing, aren’t we defeating the 
purpose of the service school? Aren't 
we making the officer grade-conscious, 
instead of interesting him in improving 
himself professionally? As a student in 
a service school advanced class last year, 
[ bucked for points; we all did. For a 
solid year, we were all more interested 
in what was the proper answer to possi- 
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ble examination questions than we were 
to filing the facts for keeps under our 
eager little domes. This year, observing 
student officer classes from the other end 
of the academic telescope, I see the same 
thing. The current grade system pro- 
vides a false motivation. Instead of giv- 
ing the student an incentive to learn for 
future practical application, we needle 
him to shoot for grades. Usually, too, the 
student picks up the idea that if he’s not 
in the top 10% of his class he won't go 
to Leavenworth, or he’s heard that if he 
goes into the bottom 15% of his class he’s 
bound to get passed over for his next pro- 
motion. The result is that the student 
get scared. So, he gets in there and 
pitches for marks. He doesn’t care 
whether he’s training himself to be a 
better commander or an improved staff 
ofhicer. That's secondary. 
know what 
should be. 

Naturally, we don’t want to abolish 
the grading system of officers at service 
schools. I do advocate, though, that this 
current grading system be modified to 
eliminate this motivation-by-fear. Let's 
replace that with a better spur—profes 
sional excellence. 


He wants to 


the examination answer 


This can be accomplished very read- 
ily. Simply increase the number of ex 
aminations so that the student is tested 
more frequently—on every unit of in 
struction, if necessary. This will provide 
a check on instruction, and will empha 
size important points. Then, for «ach 
class, establish a critical score sufficiently 
high so that the student must still work 
and must still apply himself. This score 
might be, for example, one-and-a-half or 
two Standard Deviations below 100 in 
the Army Standard Scoring System. 
Then, upon completion of the course, 
the student officer is reported to the De 
partment of the Army as having com 
pleted the course satisfactorily, or as 
having failed to complete the course. 
Further, the Academic Efficiency Re 
port should be revised to permit record- 
ing of more detailed observations of the 
student by the Staff and Faculty of the 
service school. Finally, if we still have 
someone in the house who is arguing that 
you can’t select officers for schooling at 
the Command and Staff College, Armed 
Forces Staff College et al, until you know 
specifically how they did at preliminary 
service schools, I say that our current 
Efficiency Report should be revised to 
permit rating officers to specify in quali 
fied detail whether or not the subject 
officer is capable of assuming higher re- 
sponsibilities and assimilating higher 
military education. 

It’s my contention that by and large 


there is no correlation, particularly at 
branch service schools in basic and ad- 
vanced courses, between academic per- 
formance and potential performance of 
duty. Our current system of grading 
places a premium on the retentive mem 
ory and the photographic mind. Let's 
change the system so that our average 
officer leaves his service school course as 
an improved officer with a wide range 
of knowledge in his profession that he 
can apply in duty situations. Let’s elimi- 
nate the classroom expert and turn out 
practical leaders. 

Mayor SpurcHAINS. 


y y 


Self-help in the Mess Hall 


What has atomic energy to do with 
food? Very little, except that lots of 
officers seem to think that the procure 
ment, distribution, preparation and serv- 
ing of food is as complex as the atom 
bomb. It’s so complex that many a com 
petent officer lets it all go hang and 
doesn't do the few simple things that 
could make his command's mess go from 
bad to good and from good to excellent. 

You would become most unhappy if 
Mrs. Officer turned out consistently poor 
meals, And that’s the way it is with your 
soldiers. They get very tired of mediocre 
performance in your kitchens and dining 
halls. Not being a cook, what can you 
do about it right now? Obviously we 
can't spare the time during this bearish 
period to make « chef out of you. This 
takes years, so the experts tell us, and 
your time is well taken up with other 
and more important things. As an interim 
measure until you can spare the time to 
go into the subject in more detail, here’s 
a few ground rules that should help 
make your dining hall and kitchen an 
asset instead of a liability. 

First things first, so let’s talk about the 
procurement of food. Take my word for 
it, the Army has a really first-class pro 
curement setup. Usui illy it’s what hap 
pens to the food afterwards that causes 
your mess to be what it is. Your job 
in procurement is to make sure that the 
likes and dislikes of your soldiers are 
made known so that the right kind of 
food can be obtained. How? It’s easy. 
Just be sure that your organization or 
unit is adequately represented on the 
Post Menu Board. That will usually 
produce the desired results. 

Next on the list is training. From 
here on it’s your personal job to make the 
most of what you have and to never stop 
fighting for both better trained personnel 
and increasingly higher standards of per 
formance. If you can’t get better trained 
personnel (and the Army’s many fine 
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food service schools are working very 
hard to train them for you), why not 
try doing a little of your own kitchen 
training? You wouldn't think of inflict- 
ing an amateur machine gunner on your 
outfit in combat, so why do it to the 
(an issue article to each of us) 
of your soldiers? You're not an _— 


stomac hs 


Neither are you an expert on radar. Go 
to the man who is—your Post or Organi 
zation Food Service Supervisor—for as 
With you to back him up it is 
entirely possible to set up and operate a 
productive on-the-job training program. 
Your active and sustained interest is the 
spark plug needed to make bad per 
formance good and good performance 
excellent. 


sistance. 


Now let's discuss inspections. For my 
money there are two kinds of inspections 
so far as Army kitchens and dining halls 
are concerned. The first is the § Saturday 
morning type which seems to concentrate 
on whether any dust is present (no mat 
ter how recent) or how long it has been 
since the stove was last shined. Any dis- 
play of interest in food to be consumed 
by the troops is usually incidental or at 
best confined to a quick review of the 
Cook's work sheet. No matter how es 
sential this type of inspection may be the 
net results are very seldom sufficient to 
arouse any gastronomical excitement on 
the part of the eating soldier. In other 
words, while cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, it can be overdone to the point 
where more time is spent cleaning than 
cooking. Just remember that kitchens 
and dining halls were provided by the 
Army as places in which to cook and eat, 
not as places to inspect. The second type 
of inspection is the helpful kind de- 
signed and intended to help the mess 
personnel produce better results on the 
soldier's plate. This type is conducted 
informally on an unscheduled basis with 
the intent of actually doing something 
to help in making the soldier's food bet- 
ter. Many books have been written on 
TM 10-412 is one of the best) 
but when all's said and done the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, so don’t 
worry too much about your inability to 
cook. Devote most of your kitchen time 
to observing (1) whether it tastes good, 
(2) whether it looks good, (3) whether 
it is carefully and attractively served, and 
(4) whether the dining hall is a pleasant 
and restful place in which to eat. 

In conclusion, let's talk about morale. 
Didn't you feel damn good when the 
CG told the assembled officers that your 
outfit was tops for his money? Felt like 
going back and working that much 

harder, didn’t you? Oddly enough, your 
mess personnel have almost identical 
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cooking 


reactions. Why not try a little psychol- 
ogy and see what happens? The results 
may astound you. Don't pull any 
punches. Tell them once if it’s bad and 
twice if it’s good. How, you may say, do 
I know what is good or bad? That's easy. 
Either the food is attractive, good tasting 
and well served in pleasant surround- 
ings, or it isn’t. Remember the Greasy 
Spoon where you got the tough steak on 
a greasy plate from a dirty waiter last 
week? You aren't going back. Just be 
sure that your soldiers have no justifiable 
reason to get the same reaction from 
your mess and over half the battle is 
won. Your mess steward and cooks feel 
better when the Old Man is consistently 
and constructively on the ball and, best 
of all, the desire of happy soldiers to stay 
in a good outfit causes your re-enlistment 
rate to go up like a thermometer in July. 


Lr. Cor. W. F. Durer. 
7 5 A 5 A 
The Ideal Observation Post 


I crawled slowly up the hogback to my 
OP. From it I could see the ground that 
my battalion was to take the next day. 
Behind me was the ground over which 
we had fought the day before. Looking 
to my right and left, | could get a fair 
idea of where the units on each side of 
me were and what they were doing. 
Certainly, my S-2 had found the perfect 
OP this time. 

The fact that I had an excellent ob- 
servation post and used it saved lives, 
time, and money in the ensuing attack. 
We had confidence in our ability to reach 
our objective. We were prepared by our 
knowledge of the past, a full awareness 
of the present situation, and the clearest 
possible knowledge of what lay ahead. 

Actually I never had an OP as good 
as this. It is purely imaginative. 

But just as during the war we searched 
for a good observation post in order to be 
better prepared for the next action, in 
peace we search for a good observation 
post in order to be better prepared for 
the next assignment. We need a vantage 
point from which we can see the lessons 
of the past, the current events and their 
importance, and the indications of future 
developments. 

An easy chair and a professional book 
provide the ideal peacetime OP for the 
military man. 

Books are the recorded experiences and 
thinking of others. They enlarge the 
scope of our own experiences and think- 
ing. They offer us vision in all direc- 
tions. 

Though most of us served in only one 
theater during the war, there is no rea- 
son for our knowledge to be as narrow 





as our experiences. We can u-. the 
published experiences of others to prof; 
from the combat lessons learned b 
in other theaters. 

Today each of us is working |) his 
own rather narrow assignment. || ples: 
we use the available observation ps + 
broaden our vision, our outlook w |! be 
as narrow as our jobs. 

In our contemplation of the future 
we, in a manner of speaking, attempt an 
estimate of the situation. Climbing up 
to our OP's will make us acquainted 
with those who can help us fill in the 
gaps and improve the reliability of our 
estimate. 

Keen observation of the past, of the 
present, and of the indications for the 
future give us a truly professional prepa- 
ration for whatever may happen tomor 
row. The OP is there for us. Let’s use 


it! Lr. Cor. O. P. Broapview. 
ae A 
Badges of Honor 


Decorations are used in all walks of 
life as a stimulant to morale. They pro 
vide the individual with in incentive t 
exert that extra effort that is the differ 
ence between a good and a superlativ: 
performance. However, in all my experi 
ence with such badges, through Sunday 
school, school, college, and business, | 
have never seen practice fall so short of 
its theory as in the Army of the United 
States in World War Il. I honestly can 
not recall having talked to a small unit 
commander who was not severely critical 
of the system, and I have talked to many 

Unfortunately, I can see no indication 
of improvement since the cessation of 
hostilities. I have been informed that the 
reason for the widespread postwar dis 
tribution of the Bronze Star Medal was 
due to the fact that too many had been 
struck off by mistake. Whether this is 
true or not, the lowering of standards for 
this medal is unfair to those officers and 
men who were awarded it for heroism, 
and a blow to the ultimate purpose o! 
all decorations, namely morale. 

Another incomprehensible action was 
the reversal, five months after V-] Day 
of the order of precedence of the Legion 
of Merit and the Silver Star without 
making provision for those who received 
the Legion of Merit for exceptionally 
meritorious service in combat. Granted 
that this decoration was prostituted in 
the ZI, a number were awarded for 4 
series of brave and hazardous deeds. ! 
know of two recipients who were killed 
in the course of the actions for which 
the medal was given. One was one 0! 
my officers and the bravest man | ever 
saw in combat. 
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e been able to come home after 
with the assurance that the 
id seen the end of armed con- 
would have assumed propor 
less importance. However, we 
come back to such a world. We 
d to rebuild our Army, Navy 
Force. Under such conditions, 
t that we cannot afford to neglect 

rds sy stem. 
mit that the whole system has 
unnecessarily cumbersome and 
cated, and that, at times during 
r, our awards boards were more 
ted in form, superlatives, and 
unding phrases than in seeing 
just award was made for a worthy 
mance. I have found myself in the 
n of being the only officer in the 
who knew the details of an indi 
dual’s heroism, only to have my recom 
mendation disapproved on a technicality. 
\lso, as a result of the system, I have 
known officers who didn’t submit recom- 
lations because they felt they hadn’t 
to go through the required rig 


| have a few suggestions to offer that 
ll, | believe, make the system simpler 
nd more adequate to the needs of the 
ervices. | offer these suggestions in the 
hope that they will stimulate thinking 
ind ultimate action. 

In time of peace: 

|) Establish and publish in detail 
the requirements for each award and 
decoration, citing standard instances in 
which the awards were made in World 
War Il. Include this information in all 
Regular Army and civilian components 
training classes. 

2) Establish a committee of appeals, 
ind announce through Army and civil 
an component channels that World War 
Il injustices will be reviewed and ad 
justed on the basis of the standardized 
requisites. 

In time of war: 

|) Incorporate “Requisites and 
Standards for Awards and Decorations” 
n NCO and OCS training. 

2) Develop a simple, printed recom 
mendation form for combat units that 
vill show “who, what, where, when, 
ind results,” even if filled out by soldiers 
who are not particularly articulate. 

3) Instruct unit commanders in the 
relative standards of Allied awards and 
require that these be followed in making 
recommendations for foreign decorations 


Prohibit the rationing of decora 


Delegate to regimental command 
ers the authority to make awards up to 
ind including the Silver Star. 

CoLonet ADVOCATE. 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


“Smith vs. Smith” 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Here is my renewal—in spite of your 
January issue! Sorry to see you people 
getting so carried away with this Smith 
Smith business. 

I was in the 2d Mar Div on Saipan, 
saw this story unfold, and was with one 
of the battalions that counterattacked to 
retake the ground lost by the 27th in 
the last big banzai attack of July. I'll be 
glad to tell you about it any time. | 
might add that I am much more gener 
ous with the 27th than even some Army 
people. 

At any rate, I’m sorry to see this af 
fair being given so much attention all 
out of proportion to its importance and 
particularly with so much distortion and 
twisting of fact involved. 

I wish you would have more material 
on tactics, equipment and training and 
less editorializing and “big-picture” stuff. 

Best wishes to the “IJ” for the com 
ing year. Hope you get off the USMC’s 
back. You know most Marines have a 
great deal of respect for the USA and 
I’m sure that future situations will be 
big enough to require the service of 
both the USA and the USMC. Let’s 
relegate past differences to the service 
schools where the experts can study 
them dispassionately. 

Mayor, USMC 
> Damn good idea! 


y y y 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Please cancel as of this date my sub 
scription to your periodical. After read 
ing your editorial on the subject of Lt. 
Gen. H. M. Smith, USMC (Ret.) I do 
not see how I can do otherwise. 

Your refutation in last month’s issue 
of Gen. Smith’s writings on the Saipan 
operation, while not convincing, was 
not too offensive but this editorial in 
your current issue is too much for me 
as a loyal Marine. 

Lr. R. A. Poten, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 


7 1 1 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


As a Marine officer interested in the 
articles on tactics and techniques pub 


lished in your magazine, I have sub 
scribed to The Journat for several 
years and have been impressed with 
your usually fair-minded and _ liberal 
treatment of controversial military mat 
ters. However, in your latest editorial 
feud with General H. M. Smith, 
USMC, I seem to detect the ancient 
prejudice and bitter jealousies which the 
recent unification of the armed forces 
has in large measure erased. 

As a magazine which has consistently 
supported unification, it is strange in 
deed that you should vehemently take 
sides against constituted authority and 
the chain of command, as you most cer 
ly have done in supporting Army 
Smith against Marine Smith. Surely, if 
you are sincere in your protests of ad 


tain 


miration for the act of unification, you 
will support the right of the commander 
to relieve one of his subordinates regard 
less of the service to which either might 
belong, and further you will refuse to 
countenance extra-legal and unofficial 
attempts to discredit that commander or 
to whitewash the relieved subordinate 
How can a good soldier do otherwise 
without questioning the very basis of 
unification? 

Furthermore, you do injustice to many 
outstanding Army Divisions—7th, 77th, 
25th, to mention three—when you infer 
that the Army’s record for combat efh 
ciency and courage in the Pacific will 
stand or fall with the 27th Division 
Please do not rely entirely on the testi 
mony of the Marines at Saipan Ask 
those members of the Army’s 7th, 77th 
ind 96th Divisions who fought at Oki 
nawa their candid opinion of the 27th 
Division. 

It seems a shame to revive the old 
ind unhealthy interservice feuds, and a 
particular shame that The Journar 
shi uld become an active party in their 
resuscitation, in spite of the increase in 
circulation. Let us hope that The 
JouRNAL will continue, instead, to 
look to the future, and confine itself to 
constructive criticism of the past 

May. AnrHony Wacker, USM(¢ 
Sth Marines 


Camp Lejeune, N. C 
iS Thanks for a good lecture 


The man who opened up the whole 
business was General Holland M. 
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Smith—with an article in a national 
magazine and a book. True, we found 
out about this and came out with our 
article a few days before General Smith 
did. And we sincerely doubt whether 
any Marine, on due consideration, would 
expect us to take the business lying 
down. 

As for chain of command, the Inran- 
Try Journat is not in it. We do not 
operate under any other “constituted au- 
thority” than our Board of Directors and 
Executive Council, which are private and 
unofficial bodies. And, anyway, we think 
General Holland Smith did have the 
right to relieve any officer under his 
command, and we have said so in these 
sages. When Major Walker sees our 
le issue, he will find a thorough 
presentation of what the argument is 
about. 


1 1 1 
Recall 
To the Editors of InrFantry JourNAL: 


The present intensive drive to stimulate 
the interest of the inactive Reserve Officer 
in a tour of extended active duty is not 
meeting with the success previously antici- 
pated. Consequently it seems fitting to 
analyze the underlying reasons responsible 
for this lack of interest on the part of the 
individual Reserve Officer. Why aren’t the 
reservists returning to active duty in droves 
in response to the country’s call, to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which guaran- 
tees them all reemployment rights and 
benefits when relieved from active duty 
under honorable conditions? 

First let us consider what, if any, oppor- 
tunities a period of extended active duty 
offers the citizen soldier. For the inactive 
officer who received a terminal leave pro- 
motion, under present ruling he may volun- 
teer for extended active duty in the grade 
held prior to promotion. The greater per- 
centage of reservists comprise this group. 
For the other group, those who were not 
fortunate enough to receive a_ terminal 
leave promotion must return to active duty 
in a grade which in many cases was held 
for several years on their last tour of duty. 
Further, what immediate prospects for ad- 
vancement dees the reservist have, even 
with the commencement of Temporary 
Promotions on a limited scale, since he will 
be required to serve on active duty for a 
minimum of 12 months prior to recommen- 
dation? 

Proceeding one step further, it becomes 
increasingly apparent to the Reserve Officer 
presently on extended active duty, that the 
career guidance program established by 
the DA for the benefit of all personnel is 
being applied to Regular Officers only. Re- 
serves are constantly being relieved from 
major key positions and being replaced by 
RA’s, to insure job assignments commen- 
surate with the grade and branch of service 
of the RA officer. The relieved reserve ulti- 
mately ends up with an assignment which 
could easily be filled by a good sergeant. 
Does such treatment merit responsive ac- 
tion on the part of the citizen army? Is 
this what awaits the volunteer? 
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Why not obtain a consensus on the sub 
ject? Why not settle for a dual compen- 
sated action to benefit both the active and 
inactive reservist? If the inactive reservist 
were permitted to return to extended active 
duty in his actual reserve grade, and the 
active duty reservist in his higher reserve 
grade such action would stimulate volun- 
teering and induce the active reservist to 
remain in the service. 

G. Srncrarr. 
APO 958, San Francisco, Calif. 
> In work’ ag out career plans, it seems to 
us that the anent officer should be 
taken care of first. He is going to be on 
hand all the time and the military is his 
rofession. At the same time, the non- 

Regular's career should be planned and 

carried out as far as it is possible to do 

when length and periods of service are 
indeterminate—and this through no fault 
whatever of the non-Regular officer him- 
self. Calling the non-Regular back in 
one grade below his terminal leave pro- 
motion grade seems to us also to jibe 
with such a policy. Much would de- 
pend, too, upon what grades are needed 
worst. Company grade officers are the 
ones badly needed, and one solution, of 
course, might be to use majors for com- 
any duties as in the British Army. 

These are difficult problems and there 

appears to be no easy solution. But if 

they cannot be solved without apparently 
favoring one group or another, it seems 
to us that it is only common sense to 
favor the permanent officer. What is 
needed most, it seems to us, is to give the 
recalled Reserve er a more certain 
temporary tenure of office—for a definite 
period of years. 
7 7 7 
More Infantry Material 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Sorry to see that the December number 
of the INFANTRY JourNAL had nothing on 
Infantry and little on the Field Forces. 

Incidents of Infantry small unit combat 
must be available. I feel that your young 
officer readers will find little to interest 
them in the December issue. A young ofh- 
cer here on duty with me felt that way. 

Was there an article in the December 
issue by an Infantryman? Really, do many 
care to read how the WAAC’s got started 
six years ago; was it worth seven pages? 

I'd like to suggest for each issue: 

One article on training procedure or 
method(s). 

One “small combat” narrative. 

One article on supply. 

One article, that the ROTC or other 
civilian components could use in 
their training. 

How about articles adapted from the 
unit histories, Perhaps a chapter from To- 
ward an Unknown Station would be in- 
teresting and instructive. 

The above is not for publication but just 
my thoughts as one who believes that the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL should be a_ profes- 
sonal magazine and each issue of consider- 
able value to army personnel and particu- 
larly to personnel of the field forces. 

Coronet, PMS&T. 





> When we publish combat narra 
such in any quantity we receiv: many 
objections except from the mem rs of 
particular units described. Eve. :ya\/\y 
the Official History should furnis!; any 
fine articles, but as written they (quite 
properly) lack the comment whic » arti 
cles should contain. 

The Wac article appealed to wu: as , 
first-rate and lively record of over hing 
administrative difficulties in setting up 
an entirely new corps. We thoueht ;; 
particularly appropriate to follow ¢he jp. 
corporation of the WAC into the Regu. 
lar Army. 

The suggestions for articles are excel. 
lent, but so far, in this postwar period 
of difficult adjustment, such articles are 
hard to find. 

Of the twelve articles in the Decembe; 
issue, six were by active infantrymen: 
two by members of The Journat’s staf: 
and one each by members of the Field 
Artillery, Armored Cavalry, Marine 
— and WACS. 

e believe that we should have more 
articles of practical usefulness, but thou- 

of opinions from member-subscrib- 
ers of The Journat and the Infantry 
Association also favor a policy of wide 
variety in articles. The liane 
above all others wants a broad view of 
military thought and development. 


els ete 
“The Word” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


eS as 


You are absolutely correct in your stand 
on manuals. In my more gullible youth | 
always looked upon the manuals as “The 
Word.” But now I know why their quality 
is sO poor. 

For the most part they are written by 
officers for whom the job is invariably “in 
addition to (numerous) other duties.” And 
the really unfortunate part is that the officer 
is not specially selected for writing a par- 
ticular manual, either because of his know! 
edge or experience in the subject, and least 
of all, because he has writing ability. Usu- 
ally the man who gets the job just happens 
to be the one who appears to be least busy 
at the time. So he is given a strange sub 
ject, and a deadline to meet, and what he 
turns out i; supposed to be “The Word.” 
Even such vital subjects as leadership ma) 
be handed to a man who never commanded 
a unit the leading of which he is writing 
about. 

I mention this only in the hope that it 
will help you in your campaign for better 
manuals and I hope that the day when we 
have only the best of manuals is not too 
far off. 

INFANTRYMAN 
> In our opinion experience helps but the 
main need is for clear writing and com 
petent editing. Sound writers and edi- 
tors who lack the specific experience 
needed can work as close teammates with 
those who do have the experience and 
produce a first-rate job. But the most 
experienced officer, who does not know 
how to impart his experience direct!) 
and forcefully to others, will turn out 
third-rate manuals or worse. It’s be‘ter 


writing and editing that’s needed. 
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lo ditors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| ‘tter to the Editor from Lt. Brandt 

December issue of the INFANTRY 

. is interesting to me. I like your 

[he service ribbon is always an 
earned statement of where you 

n and when.” I do wish that who- 

,ws up the regulations would be 

thereby and amend them. 

\ creat number of today’s officers wear 

1d Conduct Ribbon awarded while 

ere enlisted men because it denotes 

-heir service and that they came up through 

the enlisted ranks. An enlisted man who 

puts bars on his shoulder must, it seems to 
me, have to have evidenced good conduct 
to be commissioned. 

There are a number of us old-timers who 
started in 1916 or 1917 who came up that 
way. Couldn’t you use your good offices 
to prevail upon the powers that be to 
change the regulations sufficiently to the 
end that we may be awarded those medals? 
I'm sure that we would all be proud to 
wear them. 

Another thing that hurts is that although 
| was in the Infantry and in the battles of 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne, the Com- 
bat Infantry Badge is not mine. I did do 
some shooting with I think credit, in the 
Battle of Manila from 14 February 1945 to 
2 March 1945, although I was in this war 
in the Quartermaster Corps. So I’m ruled 
out both times. Please, sir, can’t we fellows 
be included? We will all have taken off 
the uniform for good in another ten years 
and won't be around to be seen after that. 

I believe these points could be changed 
if someone would see eye-to-eye with us 
and work for the change. 

Thank you for your helpfulness. 

OLD-TIMER. 

» There is no question in our minds that 
the fighting man of World War I should 
have at least the equivalent of the Infan- 
try Badge. But the administrative job 
involved makes it utterly impossible; 
and the same would apply to extending 
the Good Conduct Ribbon back through 
the years. Both would run up in cost 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and there are more urgent needs for that 
money today. 


i 5 A 5 A 
October Cover 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I read with interest the letter written to 
you by Lieutenant Dean E. Hutter with 
regard to your cover on the October INFAN 
TRY JournaLt. What he considers to be a 
monumental piece of stupidity, I consider 
a hopeful sign for the future. The sight of 
a soldier, obviously interested in the pur 
suit of learning in his spare time, is cal 
culated to reassure many who at present 
~as a result of their own unfortunate ex- 
periences or those of friends and relatives 
—look upon the Army and all its works 
with suspicion. Fortunately, most of them 
will probably not read steadily enough 


. 


through a semi-technical JourNnat to read 
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Lieuter:ant Hutter’s letter which might re- 
awaken their fears. 

“The well-pressed uniform is the sign of 
the good soldier,” “the good soldier is never 
sloppy, dirty or untidy,” such slogans are 
all very fine in their way, but neatness and 
cleanliness are much less necessary attri- 
butes for a combat soldier than alertness 
and intelligence. For myself I would far 
prefer a good, combat-hardened, unkempt 
but intelligent soldier beside me in battle 
to a well-drilled and dressed mannikin. 
Wars these days, both in the air and on the 
ground, are fought with complicated weap- 
ons. The use of complicated weapons re- 
quires intelligent men to employ them. 
Intellectual activity of any kind is one 
mark of the intelligent man. An attitude 
that obviously betrays resentment of a show 
of interest in intellectual or scientific mat- 
ters is a danger. The well-pressed uniform 
is no more the absolute criterion of the good 
soldier than the bedraggled one is of the 
bad soldier. In neither peace nor war was 
General Grant known as a popinjay, but 
his determination and strength of will won 
a war. 

After reading the letter I wondered just 
how sloppy that soldier was. So I dug up 
the October Journat from under a pile of 
magazines and looked carefully at the 
“shaggy-headed, bedraggled and otherwise 
completely disreputable oaf” the letter de- 
scribed. I suggest that Lieutenant Hutter 
take another look at that picture. The man 
appears clean to me. His hair is scarcely 
longer than the regulations allow. His 
combat boots have obviously been recently 
shined as one can see by looking at the re- 
flection in them. Down the sleeve of his 
shirt there is an obvious crease. Shirt and 
trousers are both unspotted. In all, I 


~ would say he is as neat as I ever saw either 


of the two Brigadier Generals with our Di- 
vision when they were wearing field dress 
—and this is not meant in derogation of 
two officers for both of whom I have the 
greatest respect. 


I would like to compliment The Journatr 
on the picture and the Army on the fact 
that it was possible to take it. Such a pic- 
ture would also appear to me to have more 
public relations value than a thousand 
snapshots of rigid infantrymen standing 
at attention. An Army that contains men 
ambitious enough to study in their spare 
time needs have little worry about the way 
in which these men will perform their 
duties—so long as they are treated like 
human beings. A nation that faces a seem- 
ingly perpetual crisis which might well 
result in war with a nation which makes a 
fetish of science and military preparedness 
would do well to cultivate an intelligent 
interest in both military and nonmilitary 
learning in the personnel of its military 
service. The trained and intelligent man 
reacts more rapidly and steadily in a crisis, 
is less easily panicked when his mind has 
been sharpened by consideration of prob- 
lems, whether intellectual or practical. 


Harotp J. Gorpon, Jr. 
New Haven, Conn. 


For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the follow- 
ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock a// Infantry Journal Press 
Books. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield St. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Ave. 


Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
19-23 East 4th St. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
633 Euclid Ave. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High St. 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Ave., W. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Pickwick Book Sho 
6743 Hollywood Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Technicai Book Co. 
808 Spring St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Co. 
825 Hennepin Ave. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 
339 6th Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hagedorn Book Shop 
913 Locust St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 N. 6th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
307 Market St. 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Oversensitive Fighter 


THOMAS: Rock or CHIcKAMAUGA. 
By Richard O'Connor. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 385 Pages; Bibliographical Note; 
Index; $4.00. 

ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA: Tue 
Lire or Generat Georce H. 
Tuomas. By Freeman Cleaves. The 
University of Oklahoma Press. 328 
Pages; Maps; Photographs; Bibliogra- 
phy; Index; $3.75. 

These two new estimates raise these 
questions: (1) What kind of a man and 
what kind of a commander was George 
H. Thomas? (2) Why are these the first 
biographies of Thomas to appear since 
right after the Civil War? 

Readers of contemporary Civil War 
history and biography, especially the 
biographies of Sherman and Grant, know 
George Thomas as a high-minded and 
loyal soldier, faithful and ponderous as 
1 St. Bernard, eternally afflicted with the 
“slows.” 

Both Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Cleaves 
think there is more to be said for General 
(homas and that he has had less than 
his just deserts from the twentieth cen- 
tury biographers and writers of Civil 
War history. 

Mr. O'Connor is partisanly so; he is 
for Thomas and he names different eche- 
lons of Federal commanders, who, he 
believes, failed to give Thomas the credit 
he had rightfully earned. Indeed there 
are villains in Mr. O’Connor’s account 

Sherman, Grant and Schofield, to men 
tion three. He also suggests that there 
was an unwritten and unratified postwar 
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plot among Sherman, Grant and Sheri- 
dan to play down General Thomas's 
contributions to victory: “Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan in their autobiogra- 
phies all covered one another with com- 
pliments and to a great extent ignored 
General Thomas.” 

Mr. Cleaves is not so partisan. His 
book is more objective and while it adds 
up to about the same conclusions as those 
of Mr. O'Connor, it does so in a much 
less objectionable tone. 

Mr. O'Connor is a journalist by train- 
ing and writes like one. He is breezy, 
worries words into dramatic touches and 
plots his way through the General’s 
career in strong blacks and whites; few 
moderate in-between grays. 

Mr. Cleaves, on the other hand, writes 
with restraint, in an academic style (foot- 
notes and all) that is, however, much 
more interesting than the output of most 
college professors Che isn’t one). Sur- 
prisingly enough, the effect of Mr. 
Cleaves’ simple factual statements and 
undertones of opinion makes his book 
more dramatic and much more readable 
than O'Connor's deliberately contrived 
histrionics. 

What kind of a man and what kind 
of a commander was Thomas? O’Connor 
and Cleaves tell us in 300-odd pages 
each. But for a short, sharp summation, 
these two statements from Fletcher 
Pratt's recently reissued Ordeal by Fire 
tell us enough to show that Georgie 
Thomas deserves all he gets and more 
from his two new biographers. Of the 
results of the battle of Stone River, Pratt 
wrote: 


“So the hard combat of Stone River, 
the high point of the western Confeder 
acy, came to an end, with more than a 
quarter of either army casualties. The 
margin between victory and defeat was 
narrow and consisted in this—that Bragg 
did not have a Thomas at his headquar 
ters.” 

And, after Chickamauga: 

“As for Thomas, he got the command 
of the army and the name without which 
he is never mentioned—the Rock of 
Chickamauga. The day news of the ap- 
pointment reached the army in its lines 
at Chattanooga the soldiers broke ranks 
at morning ‘parade and cheered like 
crazy men—and the new general of the 
Army of Cumberland pulled his hat 
down on his nose to hide his school-girl 
blushes.” 

There you have it. He saved Rose 
crans at Stone River. He stood like a 
rock at Chickamauga on that afternoon 
while the grey hordes of Confederates 
rolled up to and around him. He became 
commander of the Army of Cumberland 
—a position he had once declined. He 
resented being passed over for promotion 
(once because he had refused command 
of the Cumberland Army—Lincoln re 
membered that when his name came up 
and in his resentment he wrote Genera! 
Halleck “I have made my last protest 
while the war lasts. You may put 
stick over me if you choose to do so.” And 
he blushed like a schoolgirl when his 
own troops cheered him. 

A good soldier and a faithful 
But there were lapses in his personality 


that label him less than the best. As an 
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x strategist and as a tactician he 
good as any. He was an able 
ian. He commanded the respect 
alty of his troops. He had a fight- 
rt. But the great commanders do 
n down proffered promotions from 
iken sense of loyalty to the man 
vould be deposed. Neither do they 
esentments over real or fancied 
Nor do they blush like school- 
vhen cheered by their own troops. 
S. 


Practically Always Right 
RAL AND BRASS. By General 


“i land M. Smith and Percy Finch. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 289 Pages; 
$5.00. 

General Smith’s book, parts of which 
have run in the Saturday Evening Post, 
is a deservedly warm tribute to the U.S. 
Marine Corps troops which he com- 
manded. It also contains highly indi 
vidual comment on the Pacific war in 
general, blunt opinions about many high 
commanders of all Services, and the very 
definite implication, time after time, that 
it least one general was constantly right 
about how to win the war—General Hol- 
land M. Smith. 

General Smith either liked people or 
he didn’t. And he makes it perfectly 
plain in his book whom he disliked, and 
some of them were his superiors. From 
the many persons who have talked to 
me about General Smith, I have learned 
that the same thing holds true in reverse. 
Some like him immensely, some feel 
much the opposite; and there are ap- 
parently a good many of both. I am 
speaking here of officers and former offi- 
cers of the Marines and other Services. 
| have also heard General Smith dis- 
cussed by a number of former enlisted 
Marines, none of whom happened to 
remember him as a commander with any 
particular admiration. I think I am put- 
ting it mildly when I say that he was 
something short of a well-loved leader 
of men, taking those who served under 
him as a whole. I go thus into others’ 
opinions of General Smith’s leadership 
because of his own opinion, very evident 
between the lines in Coral and Brass, 
that he was among the best of the brass 
in this respect. . 

\fter careful deliberation, 1 would say 
that Coral and Brass has considerable 
value in several regards as a biographical 
text for the Service reader, which is in- 
creased by the fact that Mr. Finch and 
the General have between them made 
quite a readable book. The value is in 
part the usual value to be found in the 
personal record of a high commander. 


He went and he did—and this is how he 
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remembers it. But the book is even more 
valuable in the following largely nega 
tive respects: how not to write memoirs 
that will help unification; how not to 
write with a remarkable degree of hind- 
sight; how not to indicate flatly one’s 
dislike for others; how not to include in 
the telling both sides of an interservice 
argument. 

And how not to plug your own Service 
out of all proportion. 

And how not to imply that no other 
Service could possibly understand and 
help to develop and apply the particular 
form of warfare—the amphibious, in this 
case—which is the specialty of your own. 

“I always have been a bad boy in 
interservice arguments,” writes General 
Smith. His readers will be able to agree 
heartily with the author here, as | do. 
But there will be strong disagreement 
—as there already has been—by many 
who were on the ground at the different 
places where the General was. 

Others are much better qualified to 
check General Smith’s statements of 
fact than I am, and they should read the 
book to do so. But I am able to speak 
en one point. In the book, General 
Smith says that on the day of Pearl Har 
bor he learned the news of the attack 
while he was in Washington and that on 
returning to Quantico Barracks, which 
he then commanded, he gave orders to 
disperse the planes on the airfield. | 
cannot and do not deny this. 

I do know, however, that three or four 
days later—and the records should show 
it—the War Department General Staff 
received a report that General Smith's 
planes at Quantico were lined up 
straighter than a string with about a yard 
between wing tips. 

I know this because I saw those lined 
up ships from the Richmond train, and 
I made the report myself. Three or four 
hours later I was told by phone that the 
Navy had been notified and that the 
commanding general at Quantico had 
been ordered to disperse his planes. 


—G. V. 


Civilian and Soldier 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATION 
SHIPS IN AMERICAN LIFE. By 
Jerome G. Kerwin. The University 
of Chicago Press. 181 Pages; $2.75. 


Eight eminent educators and writers 
were invited by the Walgreen Founda 
tion for the Study of American Institu- 
tions, to lecture at the University of 
Chicago on civilian-military relationships 
in the United States. Their addresses 
were analyzed and correlated in the 
ninth lecture by Dr. Charles E. Merriam, 
who for two generations has exercised a 


major influence on American public ad 
ministration. 

I suppose that readers of the INFANTRY 
JourNaL are more concerned with and 
better informed about civilian-military 
relationships than any other group of 
citizens in the country. They recognize, 
as did the University of Chicago lectur 
ers, that in the United States military 
authority has always been subordinated 
to civilian authority. They would agree 
with Herbert Emerich of the Public Ad 
ministration Clearing House that this is 
a desirable state of affairs and that it 
will be continued in spite of the fact that 
“most wars have found us hopelessly un- 
prepared, and with a scorn for military 
men and military problems which made 
us slow to give them the necessary ma 
terial, manpower, and authority.” 

1 doubt, however, that INFANTRY 
Journat readers would agree with Quin 
cy Wright, Professor of International 
Law and advisor to the State Depart 
ment, that preparation for war in time of 
peace may be undesirable. I wonder 
how many would agree that “though 
military and naval authorities have wide 
ly advertised the virtue of preparedness 
as insurance to the national economy, 
history suggests that . its value for 
this purpose is negative . . . because it 
encourages unsuccessful wars.” Could 
any policy-making official of the State 
Department, at this critical stage in inter 
national affairs, conscientiously oppose 
American military preparedness? 

This book leaves the reader with an 
uneasy feeling that American intellec 
tuals distrust what they call “the military 
mind.” What the intellectuals believe 
today usually becomes public sentiment 
tomorrow. Will the general public 
eventually agree with Paul Appleby, 
former Under Secretary of Agriculture 
and later Assistant Director of the Bu 
reau of the Budget, that “the danger to 
civilian control exists in a peculiar way 
in the military realm because of th 
glamour and prestige conferred by his 
tory and crisis on wearers of military 
uniforms”? Mr. Appleby is quite criti 
cal of the present “inclination to leave 
military matters to military experts.” Mr 

Appleby apparently agrees with Dr. 
Wright that, “it is perhaps to be expected 
that military men would not easily con 
template the termination of their pro 
fession.” 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
American people were led to believe that 
their professional military leaders were 
concerned with personal aggrandize 
ment, that they were motivated by any 
objective other than what Dr. Wright 
terms the “preservation of the national 
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No Place 
o Hide 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the 
story of what an atomic bomb 
can do to ships, or water, or land, 
and to human beings. It was 
written by a man who acted as 
radiological monitor at the Bi- 
kini tests—a man whose business 
it was to measure the radioactiv- 
ity which was left after the bomb 
had exploded. 

Some people are wondering why 
the Navy is towing battleships 
out to sea and sinking them b 
gunfire. David Bradley tells why 
—dquietly and effectively. 

After the underwater explosion 
at Bikini, every tarred seam, 
every painted deck, every hull 
was broadcasting a warning of 
ugly death. The water of the la- 
goon, the floating oil slick, the 
sand of the bottom, the coral and 
rocks radiated destruction. And 
even after shorter-lived radiation 
faded the menace of free plu- 
tonium remained—the most in- 
sidious poison known, the most 
difficult to detect. 

The persistent power of the 
bomb after it has exploded is its 
greatest menace, One bomb could 
spread contamination over the 
mightiest seaport—and render it 
uninhabitable for years, perhaps 
forever. “The problem of decon- 
taminating the total surface of a 
battleship or the brick and ce- 
ment of a future Hiroshima re- 
mains practically insoluble.” 


$2.00 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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integrity, prestige, and power.”’—Cot. 
Prestey W. ME crTon. 


Food and War 
PLOWSHARES INTO SWORDS. By 
Arthur P. Chew. Harper & Brothers. 
227 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Why do nations go to war? Because 
they need farmlands of other nations, 
says the Information Specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture. It was not 
only the food products of the Ukraine 
and Manchuria which were responsible 
for German and Japanese ventures, he 
says, although more food was urgently 
needed by overpopulated horaelands of 
the two aggressor nations. The cotton, 
the forests, the soybeans, and other farm 
products are raw materials needed to 
support the induscrial economy of mod- 
ern nations. 

Veblen was right, says Mr. Chew, 
when he regarded the struggle for food 
and other essentials for living as the 
driving power of international conflict. 
The Marxian theory of the class conflict 
and social reform, the author says, is all 
wrong. “Mere social reform will not en- 
able the British to live without imports 
of food, fibers, metals, oils. . . . Mere 
social reform will not teach the Germans 
how to live industrially in their present 
numbers within their restricted bounda- 
ries independently of world connections. 
Mere social reform will not emancipate 
Italy from dependence on imported oil, 
coal, cotton, wheat, and other essentials.” 

What is the solution? Mr. Chew has 
one, although he admits it depends on a 
degree of international cooperation not 
now existent. There is enough farmland 
in the world at present, he says, to meet 
the needs of the world’s population—pro- 
vided proper conservation measures are 
put into effect. The difficulty is not pro- 
duction but availability of agricultural 
products, he insists. To prove his point 
he says, “we have only to recall our pre- 
war food surpluses with their absurd 
counterpart in Europe’s struggles for food 
self-sufhciency.” What we need, he be- 
lieves, is the elimination of tariff barriers 
which will make it easier for factory 
countries to get farm products from be- 
yond their boundaries, and for farming 
countries to get factory products. 

Would the elimination of all artificial 
barriers to world trade eliminate the 
causes of war? Many of Mr. Chew's 
colleagues in the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and State are vigorously 
propagating the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments with just such an objective in 
view. 

There are other scientists of repute in 
the social and biological fields who are 





pessimistic toward world trade as cure 
for the world’s ills. Some of th: » are 
stationed in occupied Korea, Japa. and 
Germany. Others are in China, |taly 
Greece, and India. They are beg > ning 
to see a resurrected Malthusian ght. 
mare in which population is inc: sing 
by multiplication while food is incr: asing 
only by additions. Some of them } lieve 
that there is not now enough ava |. ble 
farmland in the world to support the 
existing American standard of ving 
without semistarvation to the over. 
crowded areas of the world. They are 
fearful that conservation measures and , 
freer world trade are only palliatives, 
not a solution for a world that is already 
overpopulated.—CoLonet Prestey W. 
MELTON. 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIR 
CRAFT, 1948. 36th Edition. Com 
piled and Edited by Leonard Bride. 
man. 492 Pages; Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. $20.00 


In 1911] Fred T. Jane founded All the 
World’s Aircraft, so this is the thirty 
sixth edition of this complete record of 
annual aeronautical progress throughout 
the world. Part A contains detailed de 
scriptions of the air forces of all nations. 
The world’s civil aviation, arranged in 
alphabetical order of nations, makes up 
Part B. Here we have a record of civil 
aviation during 1947, which includes the 
names and addresses of the aeronautical 
departments, associations, transport com 
panies, flying clubs, schools, publica 
tions, etc., of all nations. Part C fur 
nis) es illustrations and complete specifi- 
cations and performance figures of cur 
rent types of aircraft, including heli 
copters, of all nations. Photographs and 
specifications for all the world’s aircraft 
engines, arranged in alphabetical order 
of nationality, make up Part D. Included 
also in this section is a review of the aero 
engine by Air Commodore F. R. Banks, 
formerly Director General of Engine 
Production and Director of Engine Re 
search and Development in the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. For anyone in 
terested in aeronautics, All the World's 
Aircraft is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion. It is a most useful book too for the 
man who is interested in making com- 
parative studies of aircraft equipment 
and progress in all countries.—N. ]. A. 


Accurate War Account 
LINE OF FIRE. By Jack Bell. Glade 
House. 269 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 
Few newspapermen who covered 
Wor!d War Il could be better qua! fed 
to write about front-line comba® than 


Jack Bell. As a soldier in 1917-18, he 
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gst a arm and won the Distinguished 
Servi Cross; as a correspondent in 
\944 >, he followed American fighting 
men » both sides of the globe. Line of 
Cire .. his account of combat in soldier's 
langu ge. As Maj. Gen. James Gavin, 
wart) .e commander of the 82d Airborne 
Divis on, says in the foreword, this is the 
sory of “war's lowest common denomina- 
tor—-the fighting man.” 

It opens in the spring of 1944 in 
Burma, where General Joseph Stilwell 
was accomplishing the impossible—beat- 
ng back the Japanese despite the mon- 
son, lack of Chinese cooperation, sick- 
ness, rugged terrain and shortage of ex 
serienced fighters. Raw American troops 
were trained 1,500 yards behind the 
front, wounded Marauders were ordered 
back into the lines and the Fourteenth 
\ir Force was routed from base after 
base while twelve of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
best divisions sat idle facing the Chinese 
Communists in the north. 

Bell gives eyewitness accounts of 
ungle fighting, covers the remarkable 
air supply shuttle over the “Hump” and 
then passes through the 175-degree heat 
of the Persian Gulf Command on his 
way to Europe. 

He arrived in Italy in the fall of 
1944 to report the bitter fighting by the 
91st Chis old outfit), 34th, 88th and Ist 
\mored Divisions, and here he gives 
me of his most graphic accounts. From 
1 battalion command post, Bell follows 
the step-by-step slaughter of a twenty- 
man patrol trapped in a house by a Ger- 
man self-propelled gun. Repeatedly the 
patrol leader called back for artillery, but 
there were no shells to spare—ammuni- 
tion at that time was being diverted to 
the “more important” Western Front. 

Finally, as the SP moved to within 
\00-yard range after hitting the house 
repeatedly, the trapped soldiers called 
desperately for fire directly on them. The 
battalion commander pleaded again with 
Divarty, but no shells came. Three men 
survived. 

Bell went on to the Bulge and was the 
frst to report that American troops were 
inadequately clothed for combat in zero 
cold. He gives due credit to the 2d Divi- 
‘ion for holding the north anchor of the 
line while Von Rundstedt smashed the 
9th and 106th. 

Before leaving Europe, Bell had 
wound up the campaign with the Sev- 
enth Army, inspected the notorious Ger- 
man concentration camps and visited the 
Russians in Vienna. 

Bell sometimes criticizes high-level 
performance. He describes how General 
Patton called off his part of a joint Third 


and First Army offensive against the 
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Siegfried Line without teiling General 
Hodges. The 82d Airborne, supposed to 
keep contact with the 87th Division to 
the south, suddenly found itself with an 
exposed flank, but covered up with a 
cavalry squadron and kept going. Later, 
Bell takes General Collins of the 42d Di- 
vision to task for claiming the capture of 
Munich and accepting credit for the 
“victory” he says a bat boy could have 
won. 

Combat veterans, particularly infantry 
and tank men, will recognize their outfits 
and perhaps even themselves in this un- 
usual book. Those who didn't see the 
war at such close quarters can find here 
an honest tribute to the American Army’s 
fighting record stripped of false heroism 
discussions of high-level strategy and the 
“I-knew-Patton” cockiness of reporters 
who got practically all their combat ex- 
perience from communiqués.—Brooxks 


McC.iure. 


Rumor And Its Effect 


THE AFFAIRS OF DAME RUMOR. 
By David J. Jacobson. Rinehart & 
Company. 492 Pages; Bibliography; 
Index; $5.00. 


As the targets of probably the greatest 
propaganda campaign of all times, Amer- 
icans find their participation in the war 
of words neither voluntary nor pleasant. 
Extremists of the right, extremists of the 
left, well-meaning friends who want to 
do right by us (even if they tell us lies to 
do it), ill-meaning enemies who want to 
do us harm, people who want to sell us 
tooth paste or television sets, peop) who 
want to raise the value of inve«cments, 
even people who enjoy inventir.g fictions 
for the sheer joy of telling chem—and 
thousands of other groups classes and 
individuals—keep the air in a constant 
turmoil of truths, half-cruths and out- 
right lies. 

Mr. Jacobson, as have others before 
him, has collected some thousands of ru- 
mors and ticketed them as to purpose, ef- 
fect and origin. The boo’, purports to as- 
sist us in recognizing r.mors, and to help 
us fight them. It does an excellent job of 
cataloguing rumors, a better-than-fair job 
of helping the reader to recognize them, 
but it seems rather weak in the rumor- 
fighting depart.nent. The best way to 
fight a rumor, of course, is to refuse to 
repeat it, tv track down its source and 
expose it: falsity, or a combination of 
both. For years we have had the advice 
of not repeating rumors, and most of us 
have too many other things to do, rather 
thar. chasing down the sources of some 
of these wild tales. 

Mr. Jacobson has done valuable work 


The City 
and 
The Tsar 


By HAROLD LAMB 





Second in Lamb’s series of 
studies of Russia and its develop- 
ment, THE CITY AND THE 
TSAR focuses upon Peter the 
Great, his gigantic labors to raise 
Russia in one generation to equal- 
ity with Europe, and his efforts to 
mold and shape a sprawling em- 
pire. 

Written with Lamb’s usual bril- 
liance, THE CITY AND THE 
TSAR is more than historical back- 
ground. It is an explanation of 
facets of the Russian character, of 
traditions of Russian history which 
are vitally important in under- 
standing Russia as it is today. 


$4.50 


The March of 


Muscovy 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The author of Genghis Khan and 
Alexander of Macedon surveys an 
early period of Russian develop- 
ment. MARCH OF MUSCOVY is 
the detailed and fascinating story 
of the growth of the Russian em- 
pire (1400-1648) from a forest 
stockade to a territorial power cen- 
tering in Moscow, with emphasis 
on the role played by Ivan the Ter- 
rible in Russian development. 


$3.75 
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For convenient reference to or- 
ganized material use 


FIELD MANUAL 
BINDERS 


designed to hold your manuals neatly 
and compactly in book form, where you 
can find them and refer to them in- 
stantly. Formerly $1.00, these binders 
are now available for only $.50 each. 


INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 
BINDERS 


Each binder will hold six issues of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, protect them 
from mishandling, and keep them in 
order for you. Only $4.00. 


SHAKE 
WELL 
BEFORE 
USING 


By BENNETT CERF 


If you spend a couple of years care- 
fully collecting and noting down 
the funniest stories you hear, and 
if you then spend several months 
selecting the very best of them and 
several more editing and polishing 
them, and serving them up with 
your own original wit, you are 
likely to wind up with a book of 
extremely funny stories—or at 
least Bennett Cerf has. 


$2.95 
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in showing us the effects of some of the 
rumors that flitted about during the last 
war—rumors that we should have been 
ashamed to repeat and even more 
ashamed to believe. Remember the 
stories about the Eleanor Clubs, about 
the “Bump Days,” about the basket cases, 
about the worthlessness of government 
bonds? Our favorite rumor factory was 
the wife of a respected and efficient 
brother officer; some of the tales she put 
out as gospel truth because “Mr. X heard 
Secretary Morgenthau say it in an ele- 
vator .. .” would have done credit to any 
enemy nation’s psychological warfare ex- 
perts. She was intensely patriotic, as well 
she might be with six or eight male rela- 
tives in hot spots throughout the military 
service, but she was worth any dozen 
German saboteurs for what her wagging 
chin did to home-front morale. The pity 
of this book is that people like my friends 
won't read it. 

One unfortunate slip, either in the 
writing or editing or both, is going to do 
much harm to the worthy mission of the 
volume. The British ship that gave the 
Germans so much fun during the late 
war was either the Ark Royal or the 
Royal Oak or both; it certainly wasn’t 
the Royal Ark. One slip like this, espe- 
cially in an undocumented work, can 
cast suspicion on the accuracy of the 
whole. The book deserves a second edi- 
tion; let's hope the error is corrected. 


—A. S. 


LITTLE ANNIE OAKLEY AND 
OTHER RUGGED PEOPLE. By 
Stewart W. Holbrook. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 238 Pages; $3.50. 


In his Lost Men of American History, 
Stewart Holbrook reported on forgot- 
ten characters who had had a decisive 
influence on American life. His present 
book wanders off on to the lunatic 
fringe and deals with those unconven- 
tional characters and incidents that are 
kept out of history books, but which 
could well be included for the light they 
throw on the zanier side of American 
life. With quick, sharp strokes, Hol- 
brook paints a delightful gallery of ex- 
hibitionists, rogues, shysters and crack- 
pots. Annie Oakley, a combination of 
Lillian Russell and Buffalo Bill. Joe 
Knowles, the original Nature Boy who 
plunged naked with his Dawn Girl to 
conquer nature with his bare hands. 
Northfield, Minnesota is proud of its 
First National Bank, which the James 
boys couldn't rob, and which now 
proudly holds the right ear of one of the 
raiders. Ed Schiefflin, who uncovered 
the Tough Nut Lode, a $75,000,000 
strike. Little Luke Short, the deadly 


gunman, the Undertaker's Joy, wh, 
hated the noise of guns. Gilbert }::en, 
who created Frank Merriwell, th. jj 
American youth who lived and { ugh: 
for Yale, spurning the unspeakable |{ar- 
vard cads. These are only some 0 the 
22 very readable accounts Holbroo!. has 
unearthed. His book is a minor picce of 
Americana, and darn good fun to read. 
—R. G. McC. 


Hunting and Shooting 
BIG GAME HUNTING. By Elmer 
Keith. Little, Brown & Company. 
420 Pages; Illustrations; Index; $7.50 


THE SHOOTING MAN’S BEDSIDE 
BOOK. Edited by “B.B.” Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 479 Pages; I\lustra- 
tions; $5.00. 


GUNNER'S GUIDE. By George 
Baekeland. The Macmillan Company. 
115 Pages; Iilustrations; Index; $1.95. 


Over a period of 12 years Elmer 
Keith has parlayed a 161-page, $1.50 
book into a 420-page, $7.50 opus, pro 
ducing en route another 406-page, $6.00 
book—all on the subject of big game 
hunting and big game rifles. Elmer 
Keith is no part-time expert. He hunts 
the year around and has lived most of 
his forty-some years in the wilds. His 
book is chiefly a collection of facts, most 
of which he has learned himself the 
hard way. He also gives a flavor of the 
wilds, making it an enjoyable volume for 
the armchair hunter. Confined to North 
American big game, he covers all the 
animals, stalking methods, rifles and 
cartridges, outfits and tentage, skinning 
and curing and the myriad other details 
a hunter should know. Keith has writ- 
ten a considerably larger book than 
others on the market, but if yo have 
Whelen’s or Ormond’s books you wont 
learn a great deal more from this. 

“B.B.’s” anthology of stories of days 
in the open air could never have been 
compiled by an American hunting edi 
tor. The whole book, from the selections 
to the editor’s notes, bears that fine 
erudite, poetic, practical, witty and sen 
sitive touch that only the English out 
doorsman seems to have. We have men 
who can cover individual aspects of the 
outdoors, but the breadth of apprecia- 
tion for every phase of Nature's quirks 
can apparently only be acquired by the 
English outdoorsman—at least, he is the 
only one who can put the feeling on 
paper. There have been many American 
anthologies, and a sorry collection thev 
are. If the Englishman's approach ‘ 
nature doesn’t gag you with its some- 
times precious qualities, you'll find this 
book a really outstanding collection. It 
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a book for the shooting man or 
ist to treasure. A colle:tion of 
‘ , essays and practical exp :riences, 
+ has an immediate and lastin;, appeal. 
From Gilbert White, Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt, Peter Hawker, Richard Jefferies, 
W Hudson, Masefield, Eri: Parker, 
Necley Farson, Robert Louis S evenson, 
Newman and Millais and mary others, 
the editor has compiled a prim > anthol- 


nat 


Gunner's Guide comes pretty close to 
being a good book on shotgun:. Baeke- 
land presumes no knowledge on the 
part f the reader, and if he had been 
iven about three times as much space 
to explain all the points he mentions, 
he v vould have written a rea ly good 
primer on the subject. As it is the in- 
formation is there, but it is so condensed 
that many important connecting links 
we left out. 

With the exception of Majov Askins’ 
\Vlodern Shotguns and Loads, now out 


of print and in some respects obsolete, 
and Salisbury’s Duck Guns, Shooting 
and Decoying, the best of available 


books, Baekeland’s book is alout the 
choice. But the market is still wide open 
for a good book on shotguns and shot- 
cunning—R. G. McC. 


EISENHOWER WAS MY BCSS. By 
Kay Summersby. Prentice-Ha |, Inc. 
320 Pages; Photographs; Index; $2.75. 


Enough has been said about Miss 
Summersby’s revelations of life a11ong 
the high brass at SHAEF to rank Eisen- 
hower Was My Boss pretty far down 
into the war’s footnotes. But it may be 
well to elucidate on the validity of tie 
footnote by a cursory inspection of Mi:s 
Summersby’s position. 

Despite her uniform Miss Summer:- 
by was essentially a civilian with a 
civilian’s attitude to the war. She was 
never a member of the British women’s 
services and when she went into the 
WAC she didn’t receive the military 
indoctrination all Wacs got and were 
proud to get at Des Moines and the 
ther WAC training centers. (There 
were a few other exceptions. Mrs. Hob- 
by, of course, was one; there were two 
women doctors directly commissioned 
in the old WAAC and later transferred 
0 Medical Corps; and two Australian 
girls directly commissioned in the SWP, 
ust like Miss Summersby.) If Miss 
Summersby was unable to look at her 
job ¢ through a Wac’s eyes neither vas 
she able to consider the relationship o: 
women to war as the Wacs did. She was 
essentially a woman assistant to the 
Supreme Commander and her position 
was in no way much different from the 
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women assistants of our 
titans. 

If you think of Miss Summersby in 
that light both she and the WAC come 
off better. Especially the WAC. I am 
not aware that any woman in a com- 
parable position in civilian life has ever 
tattled on her boss as indiscreetly as 
Miss Summersby has tattled on General 
ike. | am unaware of any books called 
“Carnegie Was My Boss” or “I worked 
for J. Pierpont.” 

One thing ought to be added in de 
fense of womanhood generally. Miss 
Summersby’s off-the-record indiscretions 
are no more distasteful than some of 
those Commander Harry Butcher rushed 
into print three years ago.—Tre Four. 


industrial 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN AGAIN. By 
Lord Chatfield. Heinemann, London. 
222 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


In the period between the two wars 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield held 
successively an unprecedented series of 
key positions in the British defense sys 
tem: Naval expert to the British delega- 
tion at the Washington Conference in 
1922; Controller of the Navy from 1925 
28, then after a period as Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet, from 1933-1938 First 
Sea Lord; Head of the Defence Mission 
to India, 1938-39; finally, Minister for 
the Coordination of Defence, 1939-1940. 
The simple, unadorned story of his ex: 
periences and reflections gives a hitherto 
missing bird’s-eye view of the course of 
British disarmament and rearmament be- 
tween the two wars, together with light 
on various episodes: the Admiralty’s rea 
sons for the conclusion of the hese 
German naval agreement of 1935, and 
attitude toward a struggle with Italy the 
following year; the sympathy on the part 
of the British Fleet toward the National- 
ist side in the Spanish Civil War; the 
struggle for the rebuilding of the British 
battle fleet and the return of the Fleet 
Air Arm to the control of the Navy; the 
decision to introduce conscription in 
April 1939; the military ideas behind 
Britain’s policy in the summer of 1939. 
He throws considerable light on the 
working of the Admiralty and on the 
problems of the Chiefs of Staff Commit- 
tee, but his practical suggestions in his 
concluding chapter are too closely tied to 
British conditions to be of much applic a 
tion elsewhere.—H. R. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By Thad W. Riker. Alfred A. Knopf, 
ice. 880 Pages; Index; $6.75. 


For son.z time I have been looking for 
an up-to-date perk about Europe that an 
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DRILL AND COMMAND 


A brand-new book on drill reg- 
ulations, which includes not only 
the IDR and the conduct of mili- 
tary ceremonies but a long section 
on leadership and discipline. 

Indispensable for soldiers re- 
gardless of rank. 


Paper, $1.00; Cloth binding, $2.50 





The New Articles of War | 
» i 


A Nemes ene) Ongena Gene 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 
By Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener 


An explanation of the new pen- 
alties, eg aay and procedures 
contained in the new Articles of 
War (effective February 1, 1949). 
Describes the differences from the 
old articles and what the results of 
the changes will be. The only book 
with comparative text of old and 
new articles. 


Only $1.00 
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The Medal of Honor 
of the 


United States Army 


Here is the complete history of the 
Medal of Honor in the United States. 


Here is the story of 172 years of com- 
bat—a story told the hard way in terms 
of the men whose gallantry beyond the 
demands of duty won the highest recog- 
nition which the United States could give 
them. 


These are brief, pointed stories of sheer 
courage ranging from the first award 
made in the Civil War to Private Francis 
Donald, Company A, 11th New York 
Infantry, to Gus Kefurt, Staff Sergeant, 
Company K, 15th Infantry, in World 
War II for two days of brilliant, savage 
fighting which culminated when “he re- 
fused to be evacuated, but, during several 
more counterattacks moved painfully 
about under intense small-arms and mor- 
tar fire stiffening the resistance of his 
platoon by encouraging individual men 
and by his own fire until he was killed.” 


Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, 
THE MEDAL OF HONOR is an official 
publication of the Department of the 
Army, includes photos of Medal of Honor 
winners of World War II, lists of persons 
who have won the Medal of Honor, 
broken down by wars and campaigns, by 
last names, states from which they en- 
tered service, and an appendix listing the 
decorations and service medals of the 
Army, and the number of Medals of 
Honor won in each campaign fought by 
the Army 


$4.50 


Order from 
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army officer could keep on his ready- 
reference shelf—this is the book. Its au- 
thor is a scholar of unusual distinction 
in international academic circles. He 
started his teaching career at Cornell in 
1908, transferred to Chicago, and has 
been since 1923 Professor of European 
History at the University of Texas. 

To Dr. Riker, Europe is a magnificent 
pageant. Across the stage of history there 
march the armies of Charlemagne, Na- 
poleon, Foch and Eisenhower. The Bour: 
bon kings, the Czars of Russia and their 
Communist successors, the English 
kings, the Austrian emperors, and the 
rulers of Prussia, make their entrances 
and their exits from the European stage. 
Their prime ministers and ministers-- 
Richelieu, Talleyrand, Metternich, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Bismarck, Churchill—all 
play their parts in successive scenes of 
the European drama. Dr. Riker traces 
the development of social, political and 
economic institutions from their — 
tion in feudal Europe down to early 
1948. Under his guidance the reader 
can readily understand the colorful, 
turbulent Europe which has made that 
small continent the center of world his- 
tory for the past four hundred years. 


—P. W. M. 


THE LUNGFISH, THE DODO, 
AND THE UNICORN. By Willy 
Ley. The Viking Press, Inc. 361 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 


This excursion into romantic zoology 
by Willy Ley doesn’t belong in a mili- 
tary library, as do his excellent Rockets 
and Space Travel, Bombs and Bombing, 
and Shells and Shooting, but it does af- 
ford many a fascinating sidelight on the 
odd quirks of nature. Represented in 
this freaks’ gallery are such extraordinary 
creatures as the unicorn, which can be 
captured only by a virgin; basilisks and 
Jenny Hanivers; vegetable animals; sea 
serpents; platypus; auks; dodos; luugfish; 
urus, wisent and bison; horseshoe crabs; 
kiwis; koalas and okapis. These creatures, 
some mythical, some stranger than truth, 
form the lunatic fringe of the living 
world. Ley has dug through legend, fact 
and fiction with a sure hand, and lays 
before the reader what is definitely 
known about them. He kills without 
mercy fanciful legends that can be 
proved wrong, but where there is even 
a possibility of the existence of such 
speculative creatures as sea serpents he 
leaves the door open for one to enter if 
it ever materializes. His work won’t re- 
place texts on zoology, but it makes fine 
and fact-filled reading if you are inter- 
ested in the type of creature devised by 
Dr. Frankenstein.—R. G. McC. 


Books Received 


HOW TO BOX. By Joe Louis. Ds. 4 Mo 
Kay Company. 64 Pages; Ill. ‘rated. 
$2.00. 


GINA. By George Albert Glay. Pe \egrinj 
& Cudahy. 387 Pages; $2.75. A novel 
of an ambitious American girl mar ied to 
a Filipino who found herself cay ht jp 
the tides of war. 


PROFILE OF EUROPE. By Sam Welles, 
Harper & Brothers. 386 Pages; $3.5), 
An associate editor of Time gives us g 
quick fill-in on the situation in Europe, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: Tug 
American Years. By Robert Cantwell, 
Rinehart & Company. 499 Pages; Illus. 
trated; Index; $6.00. 


TIME WILL DARKEN IT. By William 
Maxwell. Harper & Brothers. 302 Pages, 
$3.00. A novel of a Middle Westem, 


middle-class town. 


THE PORTABLE GREEK READER. Se. 
lected, Edited, and with an Introduction 
by W. H. Auden. The Viking Press. 
726 Pages; $2.00. 


CORREGIDOR G.I. By Staff Sergeant 
Jerome B. Leek. Highland Press. 335 
Pages; $3.00. The biography of a sol- 
dier captured on Corregidor. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: Tue Nag- 
RATIVE. By W. W. Tarn. Cambridge 
University Press. 161 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. The life of Alexander the Great 
by a noted British scholar. 


PLOWSHARES INTO SWORDS. By 
Arthur P. Chew. Harper & Brothers. 227 
Pages; Index; $3.00. “. . . this book de 
velops a thesis that wars arise as a resuk 
of the struggle between industrial nations 
in their effort . . . to provide the food 
and raw materials essential to the pros 
perity of the industrial population.” 


GARNER OF TEXAS. By Bascom N. 
Timmons. Harper & Brothers. 294 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. A personal history. 


ARMY VS. NOTRE DAME: Tue Be 
Game 1913-1947. By Jim Beach and 
Daniel Moore. Random House. 303 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. The complete 
story of the series. 


THE BEAST IN ME AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. By James Thurber. Har 
court, Brace & Company. 340 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. A new Thurber col 
lection of pieces and drawings about hr 
man beings and less-alarming creatures. 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH. By 
Jack Hines. Greenberg, Publisher. 24! 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. Stories of the 
Malamutes. 


PACIFIC ASIA: A Potrricat ATLAS. By 
Samuel Van Valkenburg. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc. 64 Pages; Maps; $.35. 
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